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CHAPTER XVII. UNCLE ANGELO MELTS. 


Mr. Hutet’s “study” at Cliff Cottage 
was much the same sort of room as it had 
been at Dunwich, and as most “ studies”’ 
are which appertain to men who seldom 
read anything but the newspaper. It had 
a somewhat bare and disused air about it; 
the tenants of the bookcase were few and 
huddled together without order in a couple 
of shelves, just as they had been taken out 
of the packing-case ; and in acorner of the 
room stood, without any pretence of con- 
cealment, the proprietor’s boots, which, 
though the morning was far advanced, had 
not yet superseded his slippers. Nor was 
the absence of literature made up for by 
the attractions of art. Only one picture 
graced the walls—the portrait with which 
we have already made acquaintance, that 
of Mr. Hulet’s revered ancestor, as he ap- 
peared when about to cut off His Sacred 
Majesty’s head. Upon the table was a large 
assemblage of physic-bottles, but not so 
many as there would have been but for 
their owner’s habit of leaving them all 
over the house. 

“Take a seat, Captain Heyton,” said Mr. 
Hulet, frigidly; the captain obeyed, and 
being naturally under considerable nervous 
excitement, began to play with a graduated 
medicine glass ; “and if you will take my 
advice,” continued the host, “ you will not 
put that glass to your lips, unless you are 
in the habit of taking prussic acid in con- 
siderable doses.” 

“ Dear me, that is rather dangerons, is it 
not—I mean the leaving it about like 
that ?” said Jack. 
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“ It is nothing of the sort, unless where 


there are idiots in a house,” answered the 
invalid, sharply. 

The poor captain could hardly have made 
a more unfortunate observation save one, 
and that in his great embarrassment he 
did make. 

“IT should have thought it was bad for 
children.” 

“ And what if it be, sir? There are not 
any children here I believe, nor likely to 
be any.” 

Jack held his tongue; this being a point 
which he felt it did not become him to 
argue. Mrs. Hulet’s whispered injunction 
was still in his ear, not to cross this man, 
but to speak him fairly ; and since speak- 
ing had not proved a success, he resolved 
to be silent. An excellent determination, 
for time for reflection was just what Mr. 
Hulet required. That gentleman was, in 
fact, more angry with himself for being out 


| 


of humour than he was with his visitor. | 
He had recognised Jack immediately, | 


though irritation at seeing him—attempt- 


ing as he thought to curry favour with Mrs. | 


Hulet—had caused him to pretend other- | 


wise; and albeit he had a natural distaste 
for the man who was come thither with 
the intention of robbing him of his heart’s 
treasure, his conscience smote him with the 


| 


} 


| 


sense of his own injustice. Moreover, if 


this marriage was to be, how injudicieus, 
he reflected, was it to make an enemy of 
this young fellow, who would have the 


power to carry—and keep—Evy away from } 


him. 


“ Well, Captain Heyton, you have doubt- | 


less something to say to me. By your 
presence here, I am to conclude, am I not, 


that you are of the same mind with re- j 


spect to my niece, Evy Carthew, as you 
were six months ago ?” 


———————— 
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“That is so, sir,” answered the captain, 
earnestly, “or rather, I seem to love her 
ten times as much to-day as I did then; 
though then it seemed impossible that I 
could love her more.” 

Mr. Hulet smiled approval. This was a 
young aristocrat, it was true, idle in his 

abits, extravagant in his tastes, and with 
everything wrong, in all probability, about 
his opinions ; but at all events he was not 
ashamed of what his class would term a 
weakness—a tender affection for an honest 
irl. 

“ That’s well, so far,” answered the old 
gentleman ; “ absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. I have found that out myself, 
and only regret I did not give it a longer 
trial. But, you see, I know nothing about 
you, Captain Heyton; absolutely nothing, 
except what Evy has told me—who is not 
an entirely unprejudiced informant. When 
I gave her permission to receive a visit 
from you at the termination of six months, 
I honestly confess to you I flattered my- 
self that by that time you would have 
forgotten all about her.” 

“That is but a poor compliment to me, 
sir, and what is of much more conse- 
quence,” added Jack, with graceful humi- 
lity, “to Miss Carthew also. I cannot 
fancy any one who has ever seen her for- 
getting her in six months; no, nor in a life- 
time !” 

Jack spoke out of the fulness of his 
heart, with heightened colour and earnest 
tone, but he could not have found a nearer 
way to his host’s favour, had he employed 
the most elaborate devices to obtain it. 

“You are right, young man,” said Mr. 
Hulet. “ Evy is one in a thousand, Heaven 
bless her. But there are some persons, 
and especially in a certain rank of society, 
for whom modesty and goodness have few 
charms. Forgive me for supposing it might 
have been so with you. You are the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of Lord Dirle- 
ton, I believe ?”’ 

“The nephew, Mr. Hulet, but not the 
heir-presumptive,” answered the young 
man, gravely. 

“Umph,” chuckled the invalid. “So 
the oid lord has kept his word, has he, and 
cut you off with a shilling ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, no; my uncle has behaved 
to me with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration. His prejudices are very decided 
as you know pl 

“Oh! yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. 
Hulet, with a glance at the portrait of his 
ancestor. “In particular, he has a great dis- 





like to Regicides, even to the tenth gene. 
ration.” 

“That was certainly one of his objections 
to my making my addresses to Miss Car. 
thew,’’ continued the captain. 

“ And you, what do you think about 
it?” inquired Mr. Hulet, with sudden 
vehemence. “Do you consider that that 
man yonder’”’—and he pointed to the pic- 
ture—“ deserved well of his country for 
ridding it of a false and feeble tyrant, or 
would you have dug him from his grave, 
and hung him in chains for having per- 
formed his duty ?” 

‘Indeed, sir, I am no politician,” re. 
turned the captain, in great embarrassment, 
“but it seems very improper to have dug 
him up—disturbed the sanctity of the 
grave !” added Jack, hastily. “To war with 
the dead appears to me a very cowardly 
proceeding.” 

“ Young man, give me your hand,” cried 
Mr. Hulet, with unwonted excitement. 
“Your opinions do you honour, and are 
altogether superior to your—ahem—to what 
might be expected; now let me hear about 
your uncle.” 

“Well, sir, I have no very good news—' 
not such news as you perhaps may be 
counting upon 

“ Never mind me,” said Mr. Hulet, drily. 
“Tam nobody. Confine yourself to his 
Serene Transparency—I mean stick to his 
lordship.” 

“ Well, sir, he has stuck to me, I must 
say, sol trust you will not speak ill of 
him,” answered Jack, simply. “He has 
been a father to me, and a most kind and 
indulgent one, all my life, just as Evy tells 
me you have been to her. If her uncle 
has faults she has never told me of them, 
and—and I do hope, sir, you will not com- 
pel me to listen to anything to the disad- 
vantage of mine.” 

“T am not aware that I manifested any 
intention of abusing him,” observed Mr. 
Hulet, not perhaps without a prick of 
conscience; his tone and manner had been 
certainly hostile towards his lordship, the 
mention of whose name, in fact, had 
always the same effect upon him as the red 
flag of a bullfighter upon a bull. 

“Far be it from me to blame you, young 
man, for standing up for your relative. He 
is fortunate in having such a defender, and 
may well term you—though I once laughed 
at him for doing so—his Jack.” 

“ Well, sir, all that is over,” returned the 
captain, with a little sigh. ‘‘ We have not 
quarrelled, indeed—because it takes two 
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rsons to do so—but we two have shaken 
hands—for ever.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure—I mean don’t dis- 
tress yourself too much about that,” ob- 
served Mr. Hulet, grimly. “It is not so 
easy to effect an eternal separation as 
some people think.” 

“You do not know my uncle, sir,” an- 
swered the captain, unconscious of the 
other’s allusion to his own domestic affairs. 
“What he has once said he never unsays. 
He opposed himself to my courtship of your 
niece from the first upon a ground——” 
here he hesitated; but following his eyes 
which had wandered to the ancestral por- 
trait, Mr. Hulet gathered his meaning. 

“ Objected to the family, I suppose ; eh ?” 

“Well, yes, sir; not to the existing 
members of it, of course, but to a certain 
remote progenitor. An objection fanciful 
and frivolous, indeed-—” 

“T don’t see that,” said Mr. Hulet, 
sharply. ‘The question is distinct and 
substantive enough.” 

“T meant rather that my uncle’s views 
upon such matters are fanciful, sir, or at 
least overstrained. I pointed out to him 
that no young lady, however prudent and 
sensible, could avoid being descended from 
her forefathers; and even (though it was 
dangerous ground to venture upon), that 
we had had some queer ancestors ourselves. 
‘Not Regicides, however,’ he replied, in 
a tone that I, who know him so well, in- 
terpreted but too correctly. I did not need 
him to add the words that followed : ‘ Much 
as I love you, Jack, I would rather see you 
dead at my feet than consent to such a 





marriage.’ ” 

In his regret at his uncle’s obstinacy, | 
and still more in his sorrow for the gulf) 
that had opened between them, the cap- 
tain had somewhat lost sight of the fact | 
that he was addressing one who had not | 
only no sympathy with Lord Dirleton, but | 
a great contempt and hatred of his opinions. 

“Upon my life, young man,” cried Mr. | 
Holet, “‘one would imagine that J had | 
nothing to get over in this matter. It is 
just possible, sir, that what seems a ‘ més- | 


recommend themselves to my taste. It is 
no satisfaction to me, sir, but very much 
the reverse, though you may find it difficult 
to credit it, that you will one day be Lord 
Dirleton.”’ 

“ It appears to me, sir,”’ said Jack, plain- 
tively, “that it would have been a great 
advantage to Evy and myself if we had 
both been foundlings.” 

“Tdo not know that,” said Mr. Hulet, 
who by this time had worked himself into 
that state of mind in which a man feels 
inclined to dissent from ag ay “a 
know a foundling—and, by Jove, I wish 
you would marry her instead of my niece. 
However, I suppose that is not to be 
thought of. Well, let us get on. The long 
and short of what you have to say, I sup- 
ey > that your uncle cuts you out of his 
will if you marry Evy ?” 

“Out of his will. he does, sir. ‘And 
also,’ said he, ‘I keep my word to the 
letter as to not giving you a shilling; at 
the same time, I will pay my debts.’ At 
this I looked up surprised, for so far from 
owing me anything, he had paid off my 
liabilities more than once.” 

“ Debts of honour, I suppose?” ob- 
served Mr. Hulet, dryly. 

“Yes, sir; and bills and so forth,” con- 
tinved Jack, with simplicity. ‘ However, 
my uncle was good enough to say that 
since his attachment towards me, and the 
expectations which it had doubtless en- 
gendered, had prevented my entering into 
any profession, and had also given me ex- 
pensive habits of life, he considered it only 
just that he should make me compensation. 
He has given me twenty thousand pounds, 
sir.” 

“The devil he has!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hulet. “Then he is not nearly so black as 
he is painted.” 

“T thought it very generous and high- 
minded of him,” continued Jack, taking 
no notice of this doubtful compliment; 
“and but that my love for your niece is 
such that the idea would be preposterous, 
I protest that I never felt so inclined to 
obey my uncle as when he was supplying 


alliance’ to his lordship, may appear also | me as it were with the means of disobe- 
very undesirable to me from my point of | dience. You don’t think that confession 
view, and even on the same ground; yon | an impertinence I hope, sir.” 
yourself confess that you have had some| “Quite the contrary; on the whole, in- 
queer ancestors, and I quite agree with | deed, Captain Heyton, and not at all the 
you; some of them not quite so remote, less from your last words, I am inclined 
perhaps, as my revered relative yonder. | to think you are a good fellow. As to 
|| For my part I have not only no respect | money, Evy’s own fortune, present and 
for titles that have not been earned by | prospective, will, added to the sum you 
public service, but their possessors do not have mentioned, form an ample provision. 
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“That is so, sir,” answered the captain, 


earnestly, “‘or rather, I seem to love her 
ten times as much to-day as I did then; 
though then it seemed impossible that I 
could love her more.” 

Mr. Hulet smiled approval. This was a 
young aristocrat, it was true, idle in his 

abits, extravagant in his tastes, and with 
everything wrong, in all probability, about 
his opinions ; but at all events he was not 
ashamed of what his class would term a 
weakness—a tender affection for an honest 

irl. 

“ That’s well, so far,” answered the old 
gentleman ; “‘ absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. I have found that out myself, 
and only regret I did not give it a longer 
trial. But, you see, I know nothing about 
you, Captain Heyton; absolutely nothing, 
except what Evy has told me—who is not 
an entirely unprejudiced informant. When 
I gave her permission to receive a visit 
from you at the termination of six months, 
I honestly confess to you I flattered my- 
self that by that time you would have 
forgotten all about her.” 

“That is but a poor compliment to me, 
sir, and what is of much more conse- 
quence,” added Jack, with graceful humi- 
lity, “to Miss Carthew also. I cannot 
fancy any one who has ever seen her for- 
getting her in six months; no, nor in a life- 
time !” 

Jack spoke out of the fulness of his 
heart, with heightened colour and earnest 
tone, but he could not have found a nearer 
way to his host’s favour, had he employed 
the most elaborate devices to obtain it. 

“You are right, young man,” said Mr. 
Hulet. “ Evy is one in a thousand, Heaven 
bless her. But there are some persons, 
and especially in a certain rank of society, 
for whom modesty and goodness have few 
charms. Forgive me for supposing it might 
have been so with you. You are the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of Lord Dirle- 
ton, I believe ?” 

“The nephew, Mr. Hulet, but not the 
heir-presumptive,” answered the young 
man, gravely. 

“Umph,” chuckled the invalid. “So 
the old lord has kept his word, has he, and 
cut you off with a shilling ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, no; my uncle has behaved 
to me with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration. His prejudices are very decided 
as you know Ke 

“Oh! yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. 
Hulet, with a glance at the portrait of his 
ancestor. “In particular, he has a great dis- 








like to Regicides, even to the tenth geno. 
ration.” 

“That was certainly one of his objections 
to my making my addresses to Miss Car. 
thew,” continued the captain. 

“ And you, what do you think about 
it?” inquired Mr. Hulet, with sudden 
vehemence. “Do you consider that that 
man yonder”’—and he pointed to the pic- 
ture—“ deserved well of his country for 
ridding it of a false and feeble tyrant, or 
would you have dug him from his grave, 
and hung him in chains for having per. 
formed his duty ?” 

‘Indeed, sir, I am no politician,” re. 
turned the captain, in great embarrassment, 
“but it seems very improper to have dug 
him up—disturbed the sanctity of the 
grave!” added Jack, hastily. “To war with 
the dead appears to me a very cowardly 
proceeding.” 

“ Young man, give me your hand,” cried 
Mr. Hulet, with unwonted excitement. 
“Your opinions do you honour, and are 
altogether superior to your—ahem—to what 
might be expected; now let me hear about 
your uncle.” 

“Well, sir, I have no very good news—' 
not such news as you perhaps may be 
counting upon ie 

“ Never mind me,” said Mr. Hulet, drily. 
“Tam nobody. Confine yourself to his 
Serene Transparency—I mean stick to his 
lordship.” 

“ Well, sir, he has stuck to me, I must 
say, sol trust you will not speak ill of 
him,” answered Jack, simply. ‘“ He has 
been a father to me, and a most kind and 
indulgent one, all my life, just as Evy tells 
me you have been to her. If her uncle 
has faults she has never told me of them, 
and—and I do hope, sir, you will not com- 
pel me to listen to anything to the disad- 
vantage of mine.” 

“T am not aware that I manifested any 
intention of abusing him,” observed Mr. 
Hulet, not perhaps without a prick of 
conscience; his tone and manner had been 
certainly hostile towards his lordship, the 
mention of whose name, in fact, had 
always the same effect upon him as the red 
flag of a bullfighter upon a bull. 

“Far be it from me to blame you, young 
man, for standing up for your relative. He 
is fortunate in having such a defender, and 
may well term you—thongh I once laughed 
at him for doing so—his Jack.” 

“ Well, sir, all that is over,” returned the 
captain, with a little sigh. ‘‘ We have not 
quarrelled, indeed—because it takes two 
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persons to do so—but we two have shaken 
hands—for ever.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure—I mean don’t dis- 
tress yourself too much about that,” ob- 
served Mr. Hulet, grimly. “It is not so 
easy to effect an eternal separation as 
some people think.” 

“You do not know my uncle, sir,” an- 
swered the captain, unconscious of the 
other’s allusion to his own domestic affairs. 
“What he has once said he never unsays. 
He opposed himself to my courtship of your 
niece from the first upon a ground = 
here he hesitated; but following his eyes 
which had wandered to the ancestral por- 
trait, Mr. Hulet gathered his meaning. 

“ Objected to the family, I suppose ; eh ?” 

“Well, yes, sir; not to the existing 
members of it, of course, but to a certain 
remote progenitor. An objection fanciful 
and frivolous, indeed ——” 

“T don’t see that,” said Mr. Hulet, 
sharply. ‘The question is distinct and 
substantive enough.” 

“T meant rather that my uncle’s views 
upon such matters are fanciful, sir, or at 
least overstrained. I pointed out to him 
that no young lady, however prudent and 
sensible, could avoid being descended from 
her forefathers; and even (though it was 
dangerous ground to venture upon), that 
we had had some queer ancestors ourselves. 
‘Not Regicides, however,’ he replied, in 
atone that I, who know him so well, in- 
terpreted but too correctly. I did not need 
him to add the words that followed: ‘ Much 
as I love you, Jack, I would rather see you 
dead at my feet than consent to such a 
marriage.’ ” 








In his regret at his uncle’s obstinacy, 
and still more in his sorrow for the gulf | 
that had opened between them, the cap-_ 
tain had somewhat lost sight of the fact | 
that he was addressing one who had not | 
only no sympathy with Lord Dirleton, but | 
a great contempt and hatred of his opinions. 

“Upon my life, young man,” cried Mr. | 
Hulet, ‘“‘one would imagine that J had | 
nothing to get over in this matter. It is 
just possible, sir, that what seems a ‘ més- | 
alliance’ to his lordship, may appear also | 
very undesirable to me from my point of 
view, and even on the same ground; you | 
yourself confess that you have had some | 


recommend themselves to my taste. It is 
no satisfaction to me, sir, but very much 
the reverse, though you may find it difficult 
to credit it, that you will one day be Lord 
Dirleton.” 

“ It appears to me, sir,” said Jack, plain- 
tively, “that it would have been a great 
advantage to Evy and myself if we had 
both been foundlings.” 

“Tdo not know that,” said Mr. Hulet, 
who by this time had worked himself into 
that state of mind in which a man feels 
inclined to dissent from everything. “I 
know a foundling—and, by Jove, I wish 
you would marry her instead of my niece. 
However, I suppose that is not to be 
thought of. Well, let us get on. The long 
and short of what you have to say, I sup- 
a a that your uncle cuts you out of his 
will if you m Evy?” 

= Out of his "will. he does, sir. ‘And 
also,’ said he, ‘I keep my word to the 
letter as to not giving you a shilling; at 
the same time, I will pay my debts.’ At 
this I looked up surprised, for so far from 
owing me anything, he had paid off my 
liabilities more than once.” 

“Debts of honour, I suppose?” ob- 
served Mr. Hulet, dryly. 

“Yes, sir; and bills and so forth,” con- 
tinved Jack, with simplicity. ‘‘ However, 
my uncle was good enough to say that 
since his attachment towards me, and the 
expectations which it had doubtless en- 
gendered, had prevented my entering into 
any profession, and had also given me ex- 
pensive habits of life, he considered it only 
just that he should make me compensation. 
He has given me twenty thousand pounds, 
sir.” 

“The devil he has!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hulet. “ Then he is not nearly so black as 
he is painted.” 

“T thought it very generous and high- 
minded of him,” continued Jack, taking 
no notice of this doubtful compliment; 
“and but that my love for your niece is 
such that the idea would be preposterous, 
I protest that I never felt so inclined to 
obey my uncle as when he was supplying 
meas it were with the means of disobe- 
dience. You don’t think that confession 
an impertinence I hope, sir.” 

“ Quite the contrary; on the whole, in- 











queer ancestors, and I quite agree with 'deed, Captain Heyton, and not at all the 
you; some of them not quite so remote, | less from your last words, I am inclined 
perhaps, as my revered relative yonder. | to think you are a good fellow. As to 
For my part I have not only no respect | money, Evy’s own fortune, present and 
for titles that have not been earned by | prospective, will, added to the sum you 
public service, but their possessors do not | have mentioned, form an ample provision. 
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But I must exact certain conditions. 
Through no fault of your own, you have 
contracted tastes and habits which may be 
very disadvantageous to my niece’s in- 
terests. Hodlin Barmby dug the grave of 
his own fortune, and then of his wife’s, in 
the place where persons of your condition 
are apt to dig it—on the Turf. That must 
not happen in your case. You must give 
up steeple-chasing, and all which it in- 
cludes ; I need not indicate the items—bet- 
ting and so forth—for you are a man of 
honour, and will not prevaricate. I know I 
can trust your word—will you give it 
to me?” 

It may seem a small thing to give up a 
mere pleasurable excitement, for the sake 
of such a lifelong treasure as a loving 
wife; but to men like Captain Heyton, 
without professional pursuits, or grave 
occupation of any sort, it is no light sacri- 
fice. Jack did not hesitate, however, for a 


moment, 

“You have my promise, sir,” said he, 
“ though I believe that my regard for your 
niece would have been sufficient to restrain 
me from such imprudences as you hint at. 
You will not object to my riding the 


steeple-chase to-morrow, however; where, 
indeed, I risk little except my neck.” 

“‘ By no means,” answered Mr. Hulet, 
grimly. ‘I was referring to more serious 
contingencies. And, besides, you will not 
be married to-morrow, I suppose ?” 

Of course there was nothing in it, 
but it afterwards struck Jack as strange, 
that in his first interview with his uncle 
upon this same matter, he should have 
used a similar expression to this last, ‘ You 
are not going to be married to-morrow, I 
suppose.” Well, of course he wasn’t, still it 
is unpleasant to hear what we have set our 
hearts upon spoken of by others as pro- 
blematical, or subject to vague adjourn- 
ment. 

“T hope, Mr. Hulet, that since matters are 
arranged as favourably—that is in my own 
case—as they are likely to be, that you will 
impose no unnecessary delay.” 

‘No, sir, no; I will not,” answered the 
other with emotion. “It would be unfair 
to both of you. It pleases me, of course, 
Captain Heyton, to know that I am be- 
stowing happiness on my niece in bestow- 
ing her on you; but you can hardly under- 
stand that this is one of the most miserable 
moments of what has never been a plea- 
surable life, and which bids fair—what 
remains of it—to be a very, very wretched 
one.” 





Jack’s kindly heart was touched; he felt 
that he was about to take away from this 
man, failing in health, and oppressed by 
growing years, the prop of his life, the 
sunshine of his darkening days. 

“Indeed, Mr. Hulet, I can understand 
that you are making a great sacrifice for 
the sake of one you love, to one who is at 
present a total stranger. In time, perhaps, 
I may grow more nearly to you. It will 
be = endeavour to show myself grateful 
for the blessing you have conferred upon 
me. However that may be, one thing I 
will gladly promise—not to take Evy far 
away from you. Nay, if you wish it——” 

“Don’t promise that,” interrupted Mr, 
Hulet in passionate warning. “I asked Evy 
to promise it, and she consented; but it 
was not right. Under this roof, it would 
be impossible that you two should find the 
happiness you deserve. Don’t tempt me 
with the idea that it would be possible to 
retain my bird, my blossom.” He stopped; 
drew himself straightly up, and added in 
a firm voice, “Give me your hand, young 
man, and go and seek her. So far as I can 
give her to you, she is yours.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 


Ir was not without some trepidation that 
Evy beheld her lover return to her across 
the lawn; his interview with her uncle had 
lasted for a full hour; and she had seen 
enough of their first meeting to gather that 
it had not happened under very favourable 
auspices. What an age had that period 
of waiting seemed! How crowded with 
fears and hopes and unuttered prayers! 
If she had not seen him, clasped him, kissed 
him, if matters had been in short as they 
were yesterday, she might have been more 
patient, if less sanguine; but having once 
permitted herself to believe him to be hers, 
the apprehension that it might not be so 
was intolerable. 

“ How dreadfully you have frightened 
me, dear,’ were her first words, as with 
joyous face, and bounding step, Jack once 
more hastened towards her; man as he 
was in years, in manners he was still a 
boy; no notions of dignity or swelldom 
stiffened his limbs, or made languid his air; 
his movements were the barometer of his 
feelings, and that moment it stood at Very 
Fair. 

“ Frightened you, darling? Why should 
that have been ?” 

“Because you have been so long with 
my uncle. Are you sure, Jack, are you 
quite sure that all is well ?” 
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“Indeed I am, my darling, matters are 
better than we could possibly have hoped 
for; and I am more than ready to sub- 
scribe to all that I have heard you say re- 
specting Mr. Hulet. He may be eccentric, 
bat he is an excellent fellow, and a first- 
rate judge of character.” 

“He likes you, does he ?” cried Evy, 
rapturously, “Oh, I felt sure he would.” 


“Nay, I meant to imply that he was 
very fond of you, my darling,” said Jack, 
“though, indeed, it does not require much 
judgment to be that—but only eyes.” 


| “But that is not at all a compliment,” 
| answered Evy, attempting to pout, but with 
such miserable success that she broke into 
| a smile accompanied by two lovely dimples, 

which were its constant attendants, like 
| very young bridesmaids upon a bride. 
| “Now do be serious, Jack, and tell me all 
| about Lord Dirleton. How did you ever 
| induce him to give his consent to your 
| marriage ?” 

“Well, I showed him your photograph ; 
| but that was not so successful a plan as I 
| had expected; for it made him want to 
marry you himself.” 

“Nonsense, sir. You are inventing all 
these foolish speeches to put me off. 
Don’t deceive me, darling? Has he really 
forgiven you, or—ah, Jack’’—there was a 
momentary look of embarrassment in her 
lover’s face—“ you have been disinherited ; 
you have lost all for my unhappy sake.” 

“Well, I am to have twenty thousand 
pounds, dear, to be paid down on my mar- 
riage-day, if you call that disinheritance,”’ 
said Jack. “‘ Mr. Hulet, too, has been very 
liberal; and, in fact, if you and I do not 
have enough to live upon, that will be the 
fault of the housekeeper” (he looked at 
her with confidence, but nevertheless as 
no man ought to look at his housekeeper), 
*‘ who has, however, a most excellent cha- 
racter from her last place.” 

“Oh, my darling, how happy I ought 
to be,” said Evy, with a tremor in her 
pleasant voice, and a dewy softness in 
her loving eyes. “How happy and how 
thankful !” 

“Then how much more I ?” said Jack, 
with simplicity. “‘ It is said that ‘ the course 
of true love never did run smooth,’ but I 
am sure that in our case ‘ 

“ Hush,” exclaimed Evy, hastily. “ There 
is Judith.” 

“By Jove, who is she?” inquired Jack 
with interest. The young lady in question 
had advanced from the house only so far as 
the flower-bed, where she discreetly occu- 





pied herself in gathering a bouquet, with- 
out taking notice of the lovers. She looked 
exquisitely beautiful, yet perfectly uncon- 
scious of it—or at all events unconscious 
of the fact that she was being admired. 
Her usual morning-dress had been ex- 
changed for one somewhat smarter, and 
perhaps more becoming; and ker magni- 
ficent hair—and her head had no other 
covering—had been arranged, as any wo- 
man would have seen, with more than 
ordinary attention to effect. 

“She is Mrs. Haulet’s niece, Miss 
Mercer,” said Evy; “is she not lovely ?” 

“For a brunette, yes,” said the captain, 
who had recovered from his momentary 
enthusiasm, and who, though ingenuous, 
was by no means ignorant of the art of 
pleasing. ‘“ You know, my taste does not 
lie in that direction, and she is certainly a 
great contrast to her cousin.” 

“‘ Nay, I am not really her cousin,” said 
Evy, sofily ; “though I am supposed to be 
so. She isno relation to any of us—only 
a very intimate friend.” 

“Ts she a foundling ?” inquired Jack, his 
mind involuntarily reverting to what Mr. 
Hulet had said upon that subject. 

“Hush! Yes, I believe so, poor girl. 
Judith, dear, pray come here, and let me 
introduce to you Captain Heyton.” 

Thus addressed, Judith looked up with 
an air of pleased surprise, and came to- 
wards them. 

“T beg your pardon, Evy,” said she, 
“for coming into the garden, but Mrs. 
Hulet sent me to get her some flowers.” 

This unnecessary apology for her pre- 
sence, and her tone of humility, touched 
the impressionable captain, as perhaps they 
were intended to do. “Iam but a depen- 
dent,”’ they seemed to say, “and would not 
have ventured to have interrupted the téte- 
a-téte of a daughter of the house and her 
lover, but for the orders of my patroness, 
which are supreme.” 

To see so.much grace and beauty com- 
pelled to act the part of Cinderella (and in 
such a very becoming dress too) was almost 
more than man could bear. 

“IT think I had the pleasure of meeting 
you in the lane as I rode up,” said he. 
“You were-gathering flowers there also, I 
observed.” 

“Wild ones, yes,” answered she. 

You would have thought by her subdued 
voice, and down-drooped eyes, that if she had 
been caught plucking a rose upon her own 
account in the grounds about Cliff Cottage, 
she would have been whipped. 
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“What a beautiful horse you were riding, 
Captain Heyton,” added she; and here, 
again, she seemed to say, “ At its rider, 
of course, I did not look. It would have 
been a great liberty in a young person in 
my position to take notice of any gentleman 
visiting at this house.” 

“Was that Walltopper ?”’ inquired Evy, 
turning to her lover. “The one you are 
going to ride to-morrow in the steeple- 
chase.” 

“ Oh dear no,” said Jack, smiling. 

“Tt would tire it so, my dear,” observed 
Judith, gently. 

“To be sure,” said Evy, blushing rather 
uncomfortably. It was very stupid of her 
not to have thought of that; but Judith 
need not have reminded her of an objection 
so obvious. 

“No, this was Mignonette,” continued 
Jack. “A little mare of mine that carries 
a lady beautifully. I hope you will do me 
the honour of taking a ride upon her, 
Evy.” 

“Oh, Iam sure I shall be most pleased,” 
said Evy; “that is, if I am not dreadfully 
frightened. I have not been on horseback 
more than once or twice in my life.” 

“Oh, a child might ride Mignonette,”’ 
answered the captain, “and besides, of 
course I shall be by your side to take care 
of you.” 

“Ah, then I shall feel quite safe,” re- 
plied Evy, simply. Her loving confidence 
shone forth in her sweet face, even more 
plainly than her words expressed it; and 
Jack, upon whose arm she leant, acknow 
ledged it with a mute pressure. Mute as 
it was, however, Judith observed it, and 
over her face stole a tender melancholy 
smile such as a portionless orphan might 
well feel, who, herself debarred from such 
bright hopes, beholds two lovers happy. 

“Do you ride, Miss Mercer?” asked the 
captain in his chivalric sorrow for her un- 
happy state. He did not reflect that pa- 
tronless orphans, unless when professionally 
employed in circuses, are not as a rule 
much accustomed to equestrian exercise. 
“What a blundering idiot I am,” thought 
he directly the words had left his lips; but 
it was too late. 

Judith gently shook her magnificent 
head. 

“Oh, no, Captain Heyton. I have never 
so much as mounted a horse, not even a 
rocking-horse, for my childhood was not 
gilded by toys.” 

“Then it is high time you should be 








taught to ride,” said good-natured Jack. | 


“ There are plenty of ladies’ horses to be 
got in Balcombe, and you shall come out 
with me and Evy; shall she not Evy ?” 

Of course, Evy assented; but it must 
be confessed with no very good grace. The 
saying that “two is company and three is 
none,” has an equal force when folks are 
on horseback as when they are on foot, and 
Evy would have preferred to ride with 
Jack, attended by a groom, rather than 
accompanied by her young friend, who, 
moreover, she shrewdly suspected of being 
much less afraid of a horse than herself, 
and therefore likely to appear to better 
advantage. It would be wrong to say she 
felt jealous of Judith—forshe would have 
scouted such an idea as preposterous, but 
she thought that Jack had made himself 
rather unnecessarily civil to her. Of course, 
he had behaved so out of compassion ; but 
how absurd—to say no worse—it had been 
in Judith to have excited that feeling. It 
was not fair towards her uncle, by whom 
Judith was treated exactly the same as his 
own niece—except perhaps that with the 
former he used a more studied politeness 
—nor was it pleasant even as regarded 
herself. 

For the first time it struck her that the 
unanimous opinion of her own sex, and the 
intuition of her uncle, with respect to 
Judith, might after all be correct, and that 
she had been mistaken in standing up for 
her. More especially did she feel convinced 
of one fact, that Judith Mercer was very 
well qualified to stand up for herself. 

And yet when the day was done, and 
Jack had gone, and Judith coming to her 
chamber threw her arms about her, in 
sisterly fashion, and congratulated her upon 
her happy choice, the praise of her lover 
was so sweet, and the sympathy with her- 
self apparently so genuine, that all her dis- 
pleasure vanished, and her good word, if 
it had been asked for, would have been.as 
much at Judith’s service, as her good 
offices had been of old. 








ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
BEING THE ACTUAL EXPERIENCE OF AN ORPHAN. 


Ir has lately been questioned, whether 
the method of electing candidates to cha- 
rities by the votes of subscribers is the 
best that can be devised. The committees 
and directors of the various charities for 
the most part maintain that it is the best 
method ; but then arises the question : are 
these committees and directors the best 
judges of what is wanted? And this again 
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leads us to inquire whether they are the 
proper people to administer charity. They 
are no doubt mostly benevolent people— 
some of them perhaps devoting their lives 
to the interests of the particular institution 
they happen to serve—but their very bene- 
volence may cause them to be led by their 
feelings rather than by their judgment. 
There is something pretty and romantic in 
the idea of a dozen benevolent-looking old 
gentlemen arranging the affairs of an 
orphan school which may contain some two 
hundred girls and the same number of boys, 
but it may well be doubted whether those 
good old gentlemen really know the re- 
quirements of the little girls and boys. 

I have been an inmate of four orphan 
asylums, in two as pupil, and in two as 
governess ; also I have been for some years 
a subscriber to an orphan asylum, and 
have had a great deal of experience in 
canvassing for votes. There is, I suppose, 
a stage in life when one ceases to be an 
“orphan.” I may consider my period of 
orphanage over, as I have been for some 
time happily married ; but this enables me 
to look the more calmly at my past life, and 
to write dispassionately of the advantages 
and disadvantages of living in an orphan 
asylum. And if I tell some strange things, 
let it not stop the benevolent reader who 
was about to put his hand to his pocket or 
his cheque-book. It is not the manner of 
giving, but the manner of using the money 
that requires reform, and this will take 
time. Meanwhile, orphans must not starve. 

Of the first orphan school in which I was 
placed I have little to say, as I was too 
young to understand much about it. Being 
left an orphan at four years old, I was 
taken in charge by my maternal grand- 
father (a member of a well-known old 
family), who, I have since understood, 
intended to educate me. But he had 
some unmarried daughters living with 
him, who were very active in helping chil- 
dren into orphan schools, and they pro- 
posed so to dispose of me. And here I may 
remark that the mixture of classes in such 
schools, perhaps arises in this way: there 
are influential people who have no difficulty 
in obtaining votes, being, perhaps, them- 
selves subscribers, and having many per- 
sonal friends also subscribers. These 
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then if there is a family left, the ladies 
(it is generally the ladies) are busy again 
canvassing for votes. Or a tradesman in 
the neighbourhood, or even the clergyman 
of the parish, may die and leave a large 
family : it is all the same, the children are 
placed by these busy benevolent persons 
in orphan schools. Some people may say 
that as all equally need the charity, they 
are equal; or, again, some may urge that 
the charity is greater because it imposes 
no condition of rank. But I would point out 
that as there are so many orphan schools, 
surely they might in some way be classi- 
fied. A certain education must be given 
in a school, and to all alike; and the same 
education does not suit the children of all 
classes of society. 

The school in which I was placed at 
four years old was rather a good specimen 
of its kind. As far as I can remember 
we were well-fed and well-clothed; but 
we were left almost entirely to the care 
of nurses—about two dozen children to 
one nurse—and my nurse was the terror 
of my life. We had no holidays, and we 
were to leave the school at eight years 
old. Some of my relations came occa- 
sionally to see me, but I found it diffi- 
cult to remember who they were. In time 
I lost reckoning of when my birthday 
would be, and was always wondering when 
I should be eight years old. I used to long 
to get away from my despotic nurse. I 
remember her fierce dark face to this day. 
And as I seldom was spoken to by any 
“ ¢rown-up” person but my teacher and 
this terrible woman, I had a very gloomy 
idea of grown-up people in general. We 
never went beyond the gates of the school, 
but I have some remembrances of a pretty 
wild piece of land in which we played, 
where I could sometimes find a corner to 
hide from the nurse’s cruel eyes. One 
day, which proved to be my eighth birth- 
day, the nurse called me in from play and 
told me I was “fetched.” We very well 
knew what that meant, for sometimes in the 
midst of our play a favourite little compa- 
nion would be suddenly taken away, and 
told she was “ fetched.’”’ And then there 
would be great grief among those left be- 
hind that the little favourite was so sud- 
denly removed from them, without the con- 


people may find themselves with some | solation of talking over the parting; but 


orphan relations to provide for—nothing 
is easier than to stow the children away 


| 
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children’s grief soon vanishes, and new 
companions are found. When I heard I was 


in an orphan school. On the other hand, | “ fetched,” a curious feeling came over me, 
they may, perhaps, lose some favourite old | and I found it difficult to walk. The nurse 


servant, butler, or steward, or gardener; | 
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took my hand, and had to lead me through 
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some long corridors to dress me, and I| my grandfather’s family came to see me, of 
could not make my feet go; but I re-| and told me that I was going home for - 
member that some cold water on my head, | one night, and then I was going to another - 
and a sharp box on the ears, soon made} school. It was in vain I pointed out that i 
me feel better, and I was taken down-stairs | my present school was such a nice one, pe 
in my bonnet to a relation who had come | and that I was so happy. The next morn- a 
for me. Then I passed outside the gates | ing I was taken early to the new school. [ tak 
of the school. It seemed so curious to be| was not quite nine years old, and [ had “ 
outside in the world, so odd to be in a| to remain there till I was fifteen. I don’t e 
world of “grown-up” people; and I was| think any one can imagine the dreary be 
surprised to find that every one was kind. | monotony of those six years. “ 
And, oh! the delight of having a frock to} On the day that I arrived at the school me 
| wear of a new colour; for I had worn the | I first was taken to a room where my hair a a 
was cut quite close to my head, with the | he 


| same colour, like all the other children, 


during the four years I had been in the | exception of a very small piece on the 


school. This question of sameness of dress 
and colour, simple as it sounds, is very im- 
portant. Ifthe children have a new gown 
every year, why cannot the colour be 
changed every year, or, indeed, why need 
all the children wear the same colour? I 
think that the colours taken in by the eye 
have a great effect on the mind, not to 
speak of their absolute physical effect. I 
remember that at the school of which I 
have just been writing, there was a very 
stately and handsome matron, who used to 
wear caps with pretty ribbons. We only 
saw her at dinner time, but we always 
looked forward to seeing her cap ribbons, 
and wondered what colour she would wear. 

After I had seen the wonders of the 
world for a few weeks, I was sent to what 
I was told was a boarding-school. Here I 
was happy enough for a few months, quite 
unconscious that I was soon to be placed 
in another orphan asylum. Some of my 
schoolfellows were much older than myself, 
but they were very kind to me, and taught 
me many things. I had so much to learn, 
not in the way of spelling or the multipli- 
cation table—I had learnt those well at the 
orphan school—but I learnt the names of 
the flowers in the garden, and how to dig 
and sow seeds, and all manner of such 
little things. I think the big girls took 
so much interest in me because I was so 
simple. It was a pleasure to them to have 
some one to teach. Children like power. 
But I only caught a mere glimpse of the 
world which seemed such a delightful one 
to me. The holiday time came and girls 
went to their various homes, and I was 
left alone, Two kind maiden ladies kept 
the school, and they told me that it was 
not convenient for me to go home just 





yet, but that I should go soon. So I wan- 
dered about alone, and wondered why I | 
could not have holidays like the other 


children. And one day an old servant of 


forehead, which was allowed to be long 
enough to reach behind my ear; then | 
was stripped of my clothes, being very 
roughly handled, and put into water to 
be washed in a sort of wooden trough, 
which I learnt afterwards was a place for 
washing the clothes. Then I was dressed 
in very rough clothes, the uniform of the 
school. And here I think it necessary to de- 
scribe the clothes, to show how much money 
was expended on so much discomfort and 
ugliness. The under linen was made of a 
coarse strong linen (on the day of arrival 
it was put on unwashed and was very 
“scrubby’’), although calico is quite as last- 
ing as linen for such purposes, and is only 
one-fourth the price. The petticoat for sum- 
mer was of brown nankeen; this material 
was, I suppose, used because it would not 
show the dirt ; whereas a washing petticoat 
of cheaper material would have answered 
as well, and of course it would be much 
wholesomer for children to wear washing 
clothes. A suitable petticoat could have 
been bought for a fourth of the price, and 
the difference might have been used in 
laundry expenses. The stockings were of 
a beautiful material, but dark blue, to 
match the dress, and not show the dirt. 
Again, I say, the money should have been 
spent in the laundry rather than on mate- 
rial. The frock was of dark blue, of an 
excellent material, and was worn for one 
year, both summer and winter. Then there 
was an apron with a bib like a house- 
maid’s apron ; the pattern was a blue and 
white check, like the dusters of these 
days; but it was real good linen. Then 
there was a cap of fine lawn, made 
with a large crown, starched so as to 
stand up well on the head, and plaited in 
front. This covered the whole of the 
head, except the little bit over the fore- 
head, where I mentioned that the hair 
was left a little longer. To the best 
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of my remembrance, we had two clean 
caps during the week, but even supposing it 
were only one, it represented in washing 
a third of the expenses of the laundry for 
each child. And yet it was a perfectly 
useless article. I think I may say that, 
taking the material of the clothes alto- 
gether, it cost about four times as much 
as was necessary ; and that it would have 
been better to have used less expensive 
material and to have increased the laundry 
expenses. This question of clothes will 
sound trivial to some people, but those who 
have had much to do with children will 
know how important it is that the strictest 
cleanliness should be observed. 

On the question of food, too, some will 
sneer, and say that charity children should 
be content with what they can get. But 
I say that the same money, spent with care 
and wisdom, might produce better results 
than were attained in my time at all events. 
We had good mutton and beef, but it 
was steamed, and every particle of gravy 
steamed out of it. When cooked, it was 
placed on a side-board and carved by the 
housemaids, who cut itin any way that hap- 


pened to be easiest to them, and the result | 


was that each child had a piece of steamed 
unpalatable meat, hacked from the joint and 
placed on her plate without gravy, and 
with a potato. No vegetable or fruit besides 
the potato was ever provided, except once 
a year, when a piece of lettuce was served 
round as a great treat. We all know the 
importance of vegetables as an article of 
food, especially to children, and any one 
who has had experience of children in the 
country knows how they will eat, as if by 
instinct, certain sorts of grasses and green 
stuff from the hedges. Now we had no 
chance of eating stuff from the hedges, as 
we never went out of doors, except into a 
walled playground. We had some trees in 
our playground certainly, thirty-one trees 
standing in a row under a high wall. I 
dare say now I should think them miserable 
stunted things, but in those days they were 
very dear to me, and seemed the brightest 
things in the place. I had no idea what 
sort of trees they were, as it was never con- 
sidered worth while to point out a tree to 
us, and telf us its name; but I gave my 
trees names, and used to talk to them. 
There were several acres of ground in front 
of the house, which was prettily laid out 


with flower-beds, lawn, and shrubs; bat | 
So 
| Another kind member of the committee 
' with his wife used to come every Sunday 


we were not allowed to walk there. 
our daily existence was passed between 
schoolroom, playroom, and playground, 





one day differing from another only by the 
different lessons and dinners; for there 
was a set dinner for every day in the week, 
and it never altered, winter or summer. 

I found I should have to remain at this 
school six years and a half, that is to say, 
till I was fifteen years old. And I was to 
be known by a number during that time, 
instead of by my name. My name would 
no longer be required for any purpose what- 
ever, unless some kind stranger visiting the 
school, and passing through the rooms, 
should notice me and ask whoI was. And 
any one who has not been imprisoned in the 
same way, cannot understand what plea- 
sure it is to a child to be thus noticed. 
You will see the little face flush up and 
the eyes sparkle at a few kind words; and 
what a treasure an apple or a sweetmeat 
was, from the pocket of some passing 
visitor ! There were no holidays; or rather 
we never left the school for holidays. There 
were a few days at Christmas and Easter, 
when we had no lessons. But after a time 
it was deemed advisable to allow the chil- 
dren to go home for a fortnight in the 
summer; but the friends of the children 
were not compelled to take them. About 
three-fourths of the children used to be 
taken home, and when the list was com- 
pleted of those who were to go, and the 
secretary brought it into the schoolroom to 
read, it was listened to with breathless in- 
terest. Some children had kind mothers 
and friends who occasionally wrote to them 
or visited them, and they knew their names 
would be read; but others were uncertain, 
and listened in hope. I was one of the 
unfortunates left behind; at least dur- 
ing the first few years. And here I must 
say a word of the secretary. Of his work 
I know nothing. No doubt it was well 
done, but when he appeared in the school 
(it was seldom he had occasion to do so), 
he came like a bit of sunshine amongst us. 
He had such a handsome bright face, with 
always a kind word, that he must still 
live in the hearts of many of us. There 
were a few others whom we must always 
remember; and if I mention their little 
kindnesses it may induce others to follow 
their example. One good old gentleman, 
a member of the committee, would some- 
times come suddenly into the playroom 
with his coat-tail pockets much distended, 
and he would dive into those pockets and 
manage to produce a large number of 
apples, so that nearly every child had one. 
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to our service in the private chapel; and 
they brought always a basket of flowers 
and a packet of sweetmeats to be divided 
amongst those children whose birthdays 
had occurred during the past week. 

It is difficult to realise the intense plea- 
sure which these things gave the children. 
It was not simply the flowers, and sweet- 
meats, and apples that were valued, but the 
presence and kind words of these people. 
It prevented us from feeling utterly neg- 
lected. This kind old couple who came 
to our chapel on Sundays were something 
to look forward to every week ; we used to 
watch for the pony carriage and old fat 
pony that brought them up the long drive 
through the grounds every Sunday; and 
if they didn’t come, it was a black Sunday 
indeed. They were the only people in the 
chapel besides the inmates of the school, 
and I am afraid we fixed our eyes and 
thoughts on them more than on the chap- 
lain. Then some good people would buy 
us skipping-ropes and hoops, and other 
things, which were a great resource to us. 

When a visitor looks over a school of 
this sort, he is expected to drop a sub- 
scription into the box before he departs ; 
but I say let him spend the money on 
something that will give happiness to the 
children, for their life is, for the most part, 
dreary enough. But my life at the school 
did not continue to be so dreary as I anti- 
cipated. When I had been there about four 
or five years, the head-mistress, of many 
years standing, was suddenly dismissed for 
drunkenness. How glad we were! She 
had been a cruel mistress to us, and used 
to cuff and knock us about in her drunken 
fits. Her successor was a young clever 
woman, who had been educated in the 
school some years before. She seemed to 
us to be perfect. We idolised her. We 
were no longer unhappy, and counting the 
days till we should be fifteen years old— 
the time for freedom—we were willing 
slaves to our new mistress. She knew 
our miseries by experience, and tried to 
alleviate them. There was to be more 
ventilation and light, and a change of food 
and dress, and we were to have plots of 
flower-garden. She would have done much 
more had she the power; but she met with 
opposition from some members of the com- 
mittee. They did not like what they con- 
sidered to be her new-fangled notions ; it 
was better, they said, to leave things as 
they were. But the brave woman did not 





mind opposition; she fought our battles 
well. And so we gradually had many | 


changes. The barber was no longer to 
crop our heads after the fashion of con- 
victs : we were to be allowed to grow two 
or three inches of hair. And when our 
hair was sufficiently grown to be no longer 
unsightly, we were told one day that we need 
not wear our ugly caps. I suppose there 
is always a certain amount of vanity in 
the female human being; I know that the 
leaving off of those caps was @ moment 
of pride with us. They had always been 
hateful to us. Then our horrid duster. 
like aprons were changed for brown hol- 
land pinafores, and our ugly frocks for 
something prettier. These changes were 
very gradual, and there was a battle be- 
tween mistress and committee over each, 
but our mistress was determined to win, 
and nothing disheartened her. She changed 
the whole course of education by degrees, 
as well as the general tone of the school. 
She taught us to be honourable and 
straightforward, to be above telling a lie, 
and to be morally courageous. She 
tried to give us physical courage, but 
that was almost impossible with the lives 
we led. Living always within walls, 
seldom seeing human beings, never seeing 
horses or dogs, or any of the traffic of the 
world, we could not be physically cou- 
rageous. I am sure that those years of 
confinement have made me nervous for 


life; and I dare say it is the same with 


many of my schoolfellows. But there was 
one good change; we were allowed occa- 
sionally to walk (in file) round the grounds 
in front of the house, so we sometimes 
caught a glimpse of the road outside. 
Whether, after I left school, the children 
were allowed to ramble about the grounds 
as they pleased, I don’t know. I can’t 
help thinking that the fine Grecian edifice, 
with its show gardens in front, would have 
looked far better with the children let 
loose in the grounds; and I think I would 
rather see rows of cabbages in those 
grounds than know that the children 
could never taste a cabbage. Many more 
changes our new mistress made in time. 
I remember her saying that it would take 
ker ten years to get the school into order ; 
and she did take ten years, and then 
retired ; and I suppose the school is now 
as perfect as any existing school of the 
kind; but there are still necessarily many 
faults, as there must be while such places 
are managed by a self-constituted com- 
mittee. No doubt, to begin with, the 
mode of electing children by votes of sub- 
scribers is wrong: it leads to many evil 
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practices, and the most deserving cases 
seldom come to the front. I, asa subscriber 
to the institution in which I was educated, 
receive numerous applications from candi- 
dates. Many of the cases, from the particu- 
lars given, seem equally distressing, there- 
fore 1am puzzled to whom to give my votes. 
I generally give them to any friend who 
happens to be interested in a case, more 
to oblige my friend, than to do any good; 
and I am sure that many subscribers do the 
same. Sometimes I am asked to give my 
votes to some friend who wants to change 
them for “ Infant Orphans,” or “ Incu- 
rables,” or “ British Orphans,” d&e. I 
oblige my friend, and do not consider what 
will become of my votes. But enough 
has been said and written on this subject 
of votes during the past weeks, to show 
that some other system of election is ne- 
cessary. 

Then a great fault of these schools is, 
that where there are so many children liv- 
ing together, it is almost impossible to care 
for each individually. I would have all 
these great institutions divided into a num- 
ber of houses, and not more than twenty 
children living in each house, with a re- 
sponsible person in charge of each group. 
They might meet in one common school- 
room, or rather the school and class-rooms 
might be common to all. But in domestic 
matters, it is bad that so many children 
should be herded together. When there are 
several hundred children in a dining-room, 
it becomes necessary to make a certain 
allowance of food, and every child’s appetite 
is counted as equal. The hungry child does 
not get enough, and the delicate child cannot 
always eat her breakfast of dry bread. Then 
there is generally an order that nothing is 
to be left on the plates at dinner, and one 
child turns sick at a piece of fat, and not 
being able to leave it on her plate, conceals 
it in some way until she can throw it away ; 
whereas another child would be glad to 
eat it. Now if there are only twenty chil- 
dren sitting round a table, their appetites 
can be considered, and the person in charge 
of them becomes accustomed to their 
various constitutions and dispositions. And 
it must have a very different effect on a 
child to know that she is thus cared for, 
than to feel that she is simply a unit among 
hundreds. And in other domestic details, 
into which it is not necessary to enter, the 
same thing applies. The child would be 
in daily intercourse with the person in 
charge of the house, and would not be 
afraid to complain of illness or anything 





else. Such a state of things would in some 
measure represent home life. 

In the Times of April the 4th, 1873, 
occurs the following paragraph : 

OPHTHALMIA AT THE ANERLEY ScHOOL.— 
Mr. Henry F. Limpus, of the Cloisters, 
Windsor Castle, writes to us:—* In visit- 
ing the schools of workhouses and other 
large institutions, I have invariably found 
ophthalmia and whitewashed walls going 
together. People whose eyes are not very 
strong know the effect of walking for an 
hour or two in the snow, and one can im- 
agine what it must be for these little chil- 
dren to spend the greater part of their 
time surrounded by nothing but a dead 
white. Of course if any Board of Guar- 
dians can bring forward instances of oph- 
thalmia with coloured walls my suspicion 
will be unfounded, but till then I shall 
think that the disease is caused by the 
blinding glare to which these little creq- 
tures are constantly exposed.”’ 

I quite agree with Mr. Limpus, for I 
spent many years of my childhood with 
only whitewashed walls to look at. In the 
orphan school of which I have been writing 
there were whitewashed walls with win- 
dows so high that it was impossible for 
the tallest child to see anything outside. 

If plaster cannot be put on the walls, it 
is easy to wash the bricks with a soft 
colour, and to paint patterns on them, as 
has been done in Colney Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum. But if the children live in houses 
as I suggest, there would be no difficulty 
in giving a homely look to the place. It 
would be better to pin up cheap prints of 
a cheerful description on the walls, than 
to have nothing for the eye to rest on. And 
as what we are accustomed to see in youth 
remains for ever on the mind, a few good 
texts, either scriptural, Shakesperian, or 
general, would be useful, and would not 
cost much. I know that at the orphan 
school at which I was educated there was 
no expense spared in painting the names 
of the subscribers of thirty guineas or up- 
wards on the dining-room walls. How 
well I remember all those names! Whata 
pity they were not texts from Shakespeare ! 
(of whom I never heard in those days) 
they would then have been some use to me. 
But perhaps some reader will say that the 
subscribers were of use to me. I suppose 
they were. I know that I was often re- 
minded that I should be very grateful to 
my generous patrons. But somehow I was 
not grateful. I was made to feel that there 
was a great gulf between me, a charity 
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child, and other people. More especially 
so when I left the orphan school, and went 
to a private school for two years to be 
“finished.” The girls all laughed at me. 
I found that so far from being ready to be 
“ finished,” I had not even begun. 

The first day that I went for a walk 
with the girls, I heard a donkey bray, and 
asked what the noise was. I had never 
hardly seen a donkey, and couldn’t think 
what the noise meant. How the girls 
laughed ! and how injured I felt! Why 
hadn’t I been taught such things, I won- 
dered! How couldI feel grateful? Years 
passed before I could shake off the effects 
of life in the orphan school; and I am 
afraid that in some cases the effects were 
far more serious. 

It is only two or three years since that 
the papers were full of the murder of a 
woman, who as a girl had been intimately 
associated with me. She had often sat 
next to me in class, and had slept in the 
bed next mine in the dormitory. I was 
once unjustly punished for some act of 
hers. From the time she left the school I 
heard no more of her, until I read of her as 
the mistress of a man who was hanged for 
murdering her. ‘ 

Another of my schoolmates was some 
six years ago charged with the conceal- 
ment of birth and murder of her illegiti- 
mate child. I cannot say that these two 
women went wrong because they were 
brought up in an orphan school; but I 
cannot help thinking that our life in the 
school was a bad preparation for our 
entrance into the world, and I am not 
surprised that children so brought up 
should not do well. Life should be made 
as pleasant to children as circumstances 
will permit, and monotony in anything 
should be avoided. A set meal for every 
day in the week is bad; and economy can 
be better observed in varying the meals. 
The dress should not be always the same 
colour ; a different colour might be pro- 
vided every time that a new frock or 
bonnet is required. The walls of the rooms, 
as I said before, should be of some colour 
that is not trying to the eyes; and the win- 
dows of the playrooms, if not of the school- 
rooms, should be sufficiently low to throw 
strong light upon the children (for like 
plants they require light), and allow their 
eyes to travel beyond the walls of the 
room. That they should walk beyond the 
limits of the school-grounds is of the utmost 
importance, and a change at holiday time 
is desirable. But- orphans and friendless 





children have sometimes no kind friend to 
receive them. Does it ever occur to rich 
people to take a child from an orphan 
school during holiday time? I know it 
has sometimes occurred to people who 
could hardly afford to do it. 

In these days of cheap books there might 
be a library in every school; not a library 
to look at, as is too often the case—rows of 
well-bound books in fine bookcases—but 
a good useful one, with books of all sorts ; 
fairy stories for the little ones, and stronger 
stuff for the elder children. It is of no use 
keeping books of fiction from children. If 
you do they will only read them all the more 
eagerly when they get the chance. Give 
them good wholesome fiction while they 
are young, and they will have no taste for 
harmful books when they grow older. I 
had no chance of reading while I was in 
the orphan school, but when I left there 
and went to a private school I generally 
had a book concealed in my pocket. Read- 
ing books of fiction seemed a delightful 
thing to me, but it was a long time before 
I could read without feeling that I was 
doing something dishonest. 

But I have said enough. I do not 
want to discourage those who are charit- 
ably inclined, but I wish to point out the 
evils that I know to exist in connexion with 
charitable institutions, in hope that it may 
help towards amendment. 

I. am afraid that the institutions too 
often form comfortable homes for the 
officials and servants employed in them, 
rather than for those for whom they were 
intended. 





TO PSYCHE. 


TuRoven what soft veil of purple mist, 
Most like to vaporous amethyst, 
In what still light of onda, 
Most world-withdrawn, most mystical— 
How shall dull song at all declare ? 
But seen as by desire intense. 
Of inwardly awakened sense, 

Beyond all sight, how fair 
The vision, shaped of pulsing air, 
Purer than lily breath, yet quick 
With life to which the sluggish creep 
Of this distraught and dreamful sleep 
Is deathlier than the dreary tick 
Of lag Time in midright watch ! 
How shall unwingéd senses catch, 
Or speech ensnare in web of words, 
The subtle soul that inly gleams 
Through shadow-heart of all our dreams P 
Love’s lute notes, wildest trills of birds, 
Are less unspeakable than this, 
‘lhat passes picturing, yet is 
The core of hope, the heart of bliss. 
What amaranth splendour wreaths that brow 
Seen fitfully in pauses low 
Of spirit = the when the whirl 
Of sense-seen things is wholly still, 
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When weakness slippeth from the will, 
And Death is but a warder dim 
Beside a gate of pearl ? 
So still, so white, I see thee stand, 
Ab, Psyche! with uplifted hand, 
That pointeth—whither? Though I yearn 
With uttermost desire to learn, 
I cannot strain mine eyes to see, 
Imay not shape my lips to tell ; 
Yet, while thou standest it is well, 
Oh silent prophecy ! 
White warder of a wondrous land, 
Silent—for that those lips divine 
So sweetly grave, so so{tly strong, 
Seal glorious secrets that demand 
A subtler a a mightier song, 
Than any that to earth belong. 
What speech shall life’s last veil remove ? 
What woven words shall Beauty prove ? 
What song shall search the heart of Love ? 
But radiant eye, but lifted hand, 
Are they so hard to understand ? 
Sweet Psyche, though chill waters roar 
For ever round life’s island shore, 
And though the darkness evermore 
Around us closes ; 
Though bliss hath root in bitterness, 
And earthly love and loveliness 
Are but as riven roses, 
Drifting adown a shoreless stream, 
Though joy is but a broken beam, 
That heralds no full flush of morn, 
But makes the darkness more forlorn ; 
Yet thy dim vision through the night 
Is dearer than assuréd sight 
Of earth’s most full completeness ; 
Is sweeter than eerene delight 
Of life’s most perfect sweetness. 


So stand, sweet Psyche, ever stand 

Mist-girt and amaranth-garlanded, 

Though voiceless as the silent dead ; 

That fadeless wreath, that lifted hand, 
My heart interpreteth. 

Stronger than darkness or than death, 
Mightier than spectre fear art thou ; 
The Shadow’s touch, the Slayer’s breath 

Reach not that radiant brow. 
That shining beacon hand, unstirred, 
Pointeth to things unseen, unheard, 

That lie beyond thy shrining mist, 
Most like to vaporous amethyst. 
Full orbéd Beauty beameth there, 
Nor suffereth shadow of eclipse ; 
And there the seraph Love with lips 

As pure as prayer, 

Lord of all rapture strong and still, 
Rules all the chords of heaven’s attuned will. 





A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES. 


VII. A BUCOLIC HAVEN. 


On a Sunday evening the Green Dragon 
does a roaring trade. Its great glass win- 
dows send sheets of light across the road, 
its pewter pots clink merrily, showers of 
coppers fall into its till, the ivory handles 
of its beer-engines are for ever bobbing up 
and down. Demands rapidly succeed each 
other for “ Another quartern of gin, hot,”’ 
or “ Just a two of rum;” the swing doors 
bang to and fro without ceasing; the land- 
lord and his potboy quite glow and glisten 
like their pewter, while the buxom hostess 





sups tranquilly with a select circle of 
cronies, among garlands of tankards in the 
inner room behind. Sunday evening and 
Monday morning are the busiest periods in 
the week for the Green Dragon, for over the 
bar of that enormous edifice—which looks 
for all the world like a flaunting, dissipated 
workhouse, with a taste for Brummagem 
ornamentation — farmers, salesmen, and 
drovers may be lodged and boarded by the 
day or week, and usually elect to be taken 
in and done for, from the latter part of Sun- 
day afternoon until about eleven o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

The Green Dragon occupies an eli- 
gible situation in the immediate vicinity 
of the Great Cattle Market, away beyond 
the Brecknock, beloved of cabmen, in the 
wilds of Camden Town, and hangs out all 
kinds of fascination in the shape of flaming 
announcements, in red and gold, offering 
Whitbread’s superior three X’s, cordial 
ginger brandy, and cream gin, combined 
with excellent beds, to such bucolic gentle- 
men as Shall resist the blandishments of the 
Blue Boar, the Crown and Anchor, or the 
Pig and Shovel. In this age of progress 
bucolic gentlemen are not to be easily 
taken in; they have learned to temper 
their innocence with a little cockney 
cunning, and so, knowing very well when 
they are well off, they turn not to the right 
hand or to the left, but chew their bit of 
straw, with nose pointed neutrally in mid- 
air, until they arrive at the Green Dragon, 
where they know that good accommodation 
is to be had for man as well as beast. And 
what better accommodation could heart of 
man desire, be he farmer, salesman, or 
licensed drover? Verily, in that great 
house there is space for all. There is a 
cosy back room on the ground floor nest- 
ling under the stairs, with clean sand in 
lieu of carpet, and squadrons cf spittoons 
under the smoke-stained settles, where the 
farmer may disport himself, in company 
with his pipe, his hot gin, and his fellow- 
man ; or dine or sup, at set times and sea- 
sons, upon samples of animals from over 
the way. There is a large apartment across 
the yard, not quite so clean, nor yet so 
trim in its arrangements, where the licensed 
drover may quaff his pint of ale, unstrap 
his numbered badge from off his arm, and 
fix a fresh nail of dreadful sharpness in 
his wooden rod. Up-stairs there are acres 
of bedrooms, small, but very clean and neat, 
for the bucolic mind of upper class is very 
particular; is much too well accustomed 
to lavender-scented linen at home to brook 
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metropolitan dirt and jaundiced surround- | they'll have their bit of supper in here be. 
ings, such as we grubbers get used to | fore tumbling off to bed.” 

perforce in town. So, while the drover| True enough, they did drop in one by 
drinks his beer, cutting his hunch of bread | one, all equally soaking, all their boots 
and meat with his clasp-knife, his betters | squelching equally like sponges, all sprink- 
occupy a long table in the common room, | ling water-spouts from off their hats upon 
making merry over ale and steaks, served | the floor, all disseminating a similarly 
on homely crockery, upon a coarse, but | odorous vapour of mouldy cheese and 


unimpeachably snowy table-cloth. | rotten hay. 











On a certain Sunday evening I travelled | 
to the Brecknock, and pattered through | 
fast-falling rain past Blue-Boar Scylla and | 
Pig-and-Shovel Charybdis, as far as the | 
Green Dragon. Not a soul stirred with- | 
out, not a sound was audible but mono- | 
tonous drip. Even the street-lamps seemed 
to glimmer more feebly than their wont, 
whilst the half-deserted neighbourhood, 
with its brand-new houses rising here and 
there out of white vapour, seemed, in the 
pervading darkness, some forgotten relics 
of a submerged town on the margin of the 
world. The Great Cattle Market, standing 
on its slope of hill, was a shining desert, a 
wilderness of tiny lakes, netted all over with 
a cobweb of empty pens surrounding a dark 
shapeless spider with a tower on his back, 
from which, from time to time, clanged 
forth the hours, reverberating spectrally 
in the heavy silent air. No living thing 
was moving. A superincumbent weight 
of drowsiness seemed to hang over every- 
thing, crushing it into poppy-laden sleep, 
and yet, before dawn, the spot would be 
alive, teeming and seething with bustle and 
hurrying feet. It was strange to think 
upon. I found mine host of the Dragon 
rather gloomy, settling up his bar for a 
good evening’s work. The potman sat on 
the floor among a heap of tankards as 
shiny as himself, scalding them in boiling 
water from a pail. The buxom hostess was 
busy in her sanctum, weighing out tobacco 
previous to screwing it up in small squares 
of paper. They took no notice of me, and 
I felt awe-struck at being thus, as it were, 
admitted behind the scenes. I felt inclined 
to seize a towel, and dust the woodwork, 
or prepare to make myself generally useful, 
until the landlord, seeing me irresolute, 
and not recognising in me the strong useful 
lad advertised for on his window-pane, 
ushered me into the cosy parlour under- 
neath the stairs. 

“Nobody coming? Lord! yes sir, lots. 
All my rooms up-stairs are taken; they'll 
drop in one by one as the evening wears, 
but, being such a bad night, they may be a 





bit later than usual. The bar closes at 
eleven, you know, being Sunday, and then 


Everybody seemed to know everybody 
else, as indeed of course they did, being for 
the most part regular weekly visitors. They 
talked about the weather, discussed possible 
breaking of the clouds, compared notes of 
crops, inquired into missus’s health at home, 
divulged with mysterious circumlocution 
dread secrets about the morrow’s sale, and 
finally shouting out for Joe the potboy, 
ordered that industrious youth straightway 
to fetch their slippers. Their conversation 
wore a bewilderingly algebraic aspect, 
made up as it was of “twenty-fives” and 
thirties” and “ foreigners,” which I after- 
wards discovered to refer to beeves of dif- 
ferent value, and to foreign cattle. One old 
gentleman appeared by common consent 
the father of the flock, everybody hanging 
on his words whenever he chose to speak, 
which wasso very seldom thathis sentiments 
might have been jewels of price, he was so 
chary of them. Strange to say his name 
was Christmas, and I could not help think- 
ing that with his long white beard and 
venerable aspect he must indeed be the 
original Father, come before his time. 

Eleven o’clock. Time to shut up shop and 
prepare for supper. Having no slippers 
and no interest in “ foreigners,” except in 
the form of beef, I migrated across the yard 
into the drovers’ den. Very few were 
there, most of their number having gone 
into the country to drive up cattle for the 
market; such as there were lay snoring in 
a poisonous atmosphere on frowsy rugs, or 
devouring chunks of meat or cheese, a 
melancholy spectacle of degraded human 
nature. Dirty, sodden, neglected mortals 
were these, God’s image well-nigh wiped 
away from their low, receding brows and 
heavy hanging under-jaws; already half 
transformed to beasts in awful retribution 
for their daily harrying and bullying of 
animals. The room presented a whimsical 
likeness to the monkey house in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, minus its plants, its tasty 
floral arrangements, and its fresh air. The 
palm for intelligence, too, must certainly 
be awarded to the monkeys, who are cer- 
tainly superior to the drovers in the matter 
of language. Otherwise the resemblance 
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| out before the Green Dragon were alive 
with beef and mutton, hurrying hither and 
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was strong, two or three lying together 
in heaps, coiled head on shoulder, one 


or two mumbling to themselves, others 


champing food. One almost expected 
to see them jump up with a scream, per- 
form a trapeze movement, and hang head 
downwards by their tails. But as they 
didn’t, and no window was open, I re- 
turned to supper, where by this time the 
bucolic gentlemen were getting through 
quantities of steak, and comparing notes 
about lumbago. Twelve o’clock! High 
time to go to bed, considering that market 
was to be in full swing by five. Good- 
night, gentlemen—pleasant dreams. 

My own dreams were not pleasant. The 
monkeys were singing down below. In 
fitful slumbers I thought the Huns were 
invading Rome, razing her palaces, shatter- 
ing her temples, destroying women and 
children by fire and sword, driving into 
captivity her kine, her flocks, and lowing 
oxen. Flocks and lowing oxen! I woke 
The three roads branching 


thither, scampering up by-ways, recalled 
by yelping dogs, by shouts and curses and 
pattering of staves, bleating, lowing, cry- 
ing out to Heaven for peace, calling down 
vengeance from the skies on wicked, cruel, 
gluttonous, carnivorous Man. The market 


| was already half- filled with animals; 


streams of them still flowed in, seemingly 
from the uttermost quarters of the earth. 
Men on horseback galloped about, superin- 
tending the disposal of their wealth, scurry- 
ing to and fro as though endeavouring to 
re-form a routed army. Half-past four 
clanged from the tower, a bell clattered all 
over the house, causing even flies on the 
window to shiver and be sensible of nerves, 
and in the twilight we were presently im- 
bibing rum and milk before the bar, pre- 
paratory to facing the nipping morning 
air. 

Really the market looked quite pictu- 
resque thus at early dawn. Its upper end 
was a sea of sheeps’ heads, so tightly packed 
as to form an opalescent parterre tipped 
with high lights on delicate, moist noses. 
The lower end was a glorious confusion 
of bullocks’ horns, and heels, and flapping 
tails, as they struggled with all their 
might against being half-choked by too 
short ends of rope. Bang, batter, smash 
went the drovers’ rods, serving out indis- 
criminately to all a shower of blows, and 
kicks, and tugs. Footsore dogs sat with 
open mouths, adding their yelping to the 


ones, 





general din, wagging their tails feebly, in 
delight at having at length accomplished 
an onerous task ; and footsore they might 
well be, for some of them had capered and 
barked round a flock of sheep all the way 
from the North of England. Now and 
again an energetic beast wouid break away, 
scattering his tormentors to the right and 
left, running a muck against a grove of 
brethren, who would low and kick in terror 
until the truant was reclaimed, and with a 
bang, batter, smash, tied up again. Bang, 
batter, smash, curse, kick; the rods were 
never quiet, hammering unruly victims, 
prodding peaceful ones, stirring up weary 
until the next change of scene 
to the slaughter-house would surely be 
a happy release. “Now then, master, 
stop her—turn her, will you? What 
the blank do you mean by letting her 
go by? Why the dash could not you 
turn her?” And so amid the confusion 
the only thing to do under the circum- 
stances is to transform yourself into a con- 
tinual semaphore, spreading out your arms, 
and plunging at anything which may 
chance tocome your way. But even then 
you are so sure to be deluged with oppro- 
brious epithets, that perhaps it is as well 
to stand aside and let the poor things have 
their way. 

Beyond the market lay enveloped in 
haze the still sleeping suburbs, from _be- 
hind which rose slowly a red sun, flooding 
the terrified animals with light, casting long 
shadows over the miry stones. “ Hi! You 
there! Don’t yousee? Yonder a young 
bullock has fallen down ; is throttling him- 
self; will be trampled by the others.” 
Bang, batter, and he is dragged up again, 
half by the tail, half by one horn, and then 
given a final poke to teach him better be- 
haviour in future. Salesmen hover around 
their own stock, peering at them critically 
with one eye and head on one side, to ascer- 
tain if all is in readiness for the'coming of the 
butchers. Sheep are ranged symmetrically 
in pens, here a dozen or so, all marked with 
a purple cross; there a batch decorated 
with bright green, further on some more 
rejoicing in sienna top-knots. Beasts are 
displayed to the very best advantage, like 
wares in a shop window. One fat old 
gentleman, very bad with gout, who ought 
to be snugly at home in bed, swings on his 
crutches, discoursing to his drovers, and 
glancing, from time to time, down the still 
empty roads. Another, palsied and very 
shaky, gravely tickles up some lambs, 
poking his finger into the meat, with which 
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his toothless gums may never cope. Others 
walk up and down impatiently, turning 
every moment to the clock. “ Sister Anne, 
Sister Anne, are they never coming?” 
Yes, see, far away on the road, a splash- 
ing of mud, and presently a host of gigs 
and light carts bearing men in all kinds of 
costume. High hats and frock coats, cut- 
aways, and wide-awakes, linen coats, be- 
smeared with grease; the respectable, the 
seedy, the shabby-genteel, the ostenta- 
tiously dirty. The carts, the gigs, the 
vans are ranged in rows, displaying legends 
on their backs. “ Snuggins, butcher, Ber- 
mondsey ;” ‘“ Stubbs, butcher, Knights- 
bridge ;” “‘ Hoskins, butcher, Kensington ;” « 
and so on ad infinitum ; men from the north, 
from the west, from the east,from the south, 
all come to replenish their stores for the next 
few days. And now, what prodding and 
poking, what feeling and frowning, what 
shakings of heads and scratchings of pates, 
what voluble discourse, what wheedling, 
persuading, arguing! “ Stay now, as you’re 
an old customer, you may have him for 
thirty ; I take my oath no one else should 
have him under five pounds more. What, 

ou won’t? Hi! Peter, bring him out, 

e can’t be seen. He’s choked up there. 
Twenty-eight. My good sir. I should 
die in the workhouse, and deserve it, if 
I did such athing. There, there! You 
are in such ahurry. Twenty-seven, come, 
although it’sruin to me. Mark him, Peter, 
cut the hair off his tail; Mr. Snoggins has 
got him, and a prime beast he is.” “ Mr. 
Stubbs, look here. Ain’t them lambs 
picturs? I brought ’em up a-puppus for 
you, and dirt cheap. Scraggy! Nothing 
of the kind. Where’s gratitude ?” 

The public bars are by this time full. 
Butchers, drovers, farmers, salesmen, jostle 
in a common throng to obtain a cup of 
coffee from dishevelled Hebe, or to wet 
their whistles with “a go of brandy cold.” 
Urchins, half town half country mouse, 
scurry backwards and forwards, bearing 
trays of tea with a rasher under a tin 
cover, and a new roll. Drovers vary 
their occupation of prodding and swearing 
by hawking new milk fresh from the cow, 
a mugful for three halfpence. Strange 
beings, ragged and grimy, spring up from 
somewhere with trifling articles for sale: 
curry-combs, portions of harness, sieves, rat- 
traps. Vendors of india-rubber display 
mackintoshes or gig-aprons spread artfully 
upon the stones. One by one light carts 
are filled with calves or lambs, and, being 





securely netted, are driven off. Master 


butchers retire in state, leaving their fore. 
men to complete their purchases. And by 
eight o’clock the great market-place is once 
more desolate. 

At eightthe dwellers at the Green Dragon 
dropped, one by one, into their little back 
room in various stages of exhaustion, some 
hoarse as well as cross with fruitless ex- 
penditure of breath, some beaming with 
quiet satisfaction, some in a noisy condition 
of high glee. Joe, the glistening pot-boy, 
arrived with a substantial breakfast, the 
landlord took one end of the long table, 
his smiling better-half the other, and Joe 
gave the signal, “Gents, please fall to.” 
What sensation is more delightful than the 
prospect ofa good breakfast after four hours 
of morning air? How one exults in the 
toughest scrag of mutton, washed down 
with the birch-broomiest of tea, vowing it 
to be a feast fit for anyking! Why, only 
yesterday we lolled dyspeptically in bed tilt 
eleven, then rose, made wry faces at our | 
first-rate bohea, and only regained our 
wonted flow of spirits after sundry effer- 
vescing potations; and now, behold, that 
liveliest of drinks, fresh air, has set us up, 
blithe and fresh, as early as eight, a.m. 

Meanwhile, in the sequestered yard, feed- 
ing time had come for the monkeys too. 
Glittering Joe, having placed a deal table 
with a few benches, proceeded to lay out 
some dozen or two mugs, a kettleful of coffee, 
and a huge dish of smoking eggs and bacon 
in the yard, round which the drovers settled 
like a swarm of unclean bees. They {| 
now looked more like criminals in an ex- 
ercising-yard, than denizens of the great 
establishment in Regent’s Park, save for 
an unwashed, unshorn appearance, and a 
liberal plastering of mud, such as would be 
tolerated by no prison regulations. But 
they had done their allotted work, and is 
not the labourer worthy of his hire? They 
had wandered philanthropically through 
rain and slush, had plodded for many a 
weary mile, that we might have our 
favourite joints, leaving their dogs to do 
the real labour, confining themselves chiefly 
to the ornamental department of battering, 
cursing, smashing, and kicking, and, their 
work done, they had returned, some few 
pence the richer, to enjoy the morning meal, 
and lay in a fresh store of strength for 
future bullying. And how they put away 
the coffee and the bacon! How rapidly 
they emptied the dish, and poured the 
steaming mess down their throats, accom- 
panying the operation with a chorus of 
hoarse laughter and broad jests! But now 
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their aspect changed again to one too much 
resembling swine at their trough to be 
pleasant in connexion with fellow-mortals 
—their brows seemed to grow even nar- 
rower, their jaws to increase in volume for 
better reception of their food. By-and-bye 
came uncouth efforts at a toilet made by 
means of a triangular fragment of mirror, 
and five teeth from a discarded comb. 
But these attempts smacked too much of 
mockery of cecent human habits; and so I 
sped away, leaving the now tranquil neigh- 
bourhood to its periodical repose. 





FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Waar is the difference between popu- 
larity and fame? “ Popularity,” said 
Lord Mansfield, “may be obtained with- 
out merit and lost without a fault.” Not 
so with fame, which is neither to be won 
nor lost without good reason. It is thus 
a small thing to be popular, but a great 
thing to be famous. The advantages of 


popularity are that a man has it while he 
lives, and that it puts money in his pocket ; 
the disadvantages of fame are that it is, for 
the most part, posthumous; and conse- 
quently pays no baker's, no butcher’s, no 


tailor’s bill ; and may give no crust of bread 
to that man living, to whom after death it 
may give a very considerable stone, with a 
magniloquent inscription upon it. Popu- 
larity is the fashion of the hour; but fame 
is for all time, or, to speak more correctly, 
for that comparatively short period of time 
which the busy world, with its new names 
and its new wants continually sprouting 
up, can afford to bestow upon the heroes 
and heroines, or the great and the good, 
or the wise men and women of the years 
that have departed. The first Napoleon 
asked a portrait painter who was engaged 
upon a canvas that was to hand down to 
posterity the lineaments of the great man, 
how long the aforesaid canvas would last, 
and was told that with care it might last 
about five hundred years. “Five hun- 
dred years!” exclaimed the emperor, with 
a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. 
*‘ And people call that immortality !”’ But, 
as the world goes, five hundred years is an 
enormously long period for any man’s name 
to remain visible and comprehensible on 
the page of history or tradition. Even 
fifty years is a great stretch into futurity 
for many reputations that loom large in their 
day and generation. Sometimes fifty days 
(not to speak of nine days’ wonders) are 





often more than sufficient to draw the veil 
of oblivion over the names and deeds of 
men and women, who once strutted their 
brief hour upon the stage of life, and 
fondly thought that the eyes of all the 
world were directed towards them. 

Forty years ago, people were as familiar 
as they are now with the names and per- 
formances of the eminent men and wo- 
men who played conspicuous parts in 
the history, the politics, the law, the lite- 
rature, the arts, or the fashion of the 
time. But they were not so familiar with 
their faces, as we are with those of our con- 
temporaries. There were, in those not very 
remote days, from which our own are so dis- 
similar, and seem so far removed, no illus- 
trated newspapers and periodicals, and the 
sun had not been enlisted in the noble army 
of artists. There was consequently greater 
curiosity on the part of the public than there 
would be in our day to see the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of the celebrities of the time ; 
and when Fraser’s Magazine, which started 
in 1830, commenced a series of literary 
portraits, it struck out into what was at 
that day a novel path, and achieved for 
its conductors a gratifying success. Eighty 
of these portraits were published between 
the years 1830 and 1838, and have just 
been re-issued,* with the original memoirs 
by Doctor Maginn, and illustrative notes 
by a modern hand, who has executed his 
task exceedingly well, and produced a 
volume that should be even more attractive 
now, than at the time when the portraits 
first saw the light, dealing as it does with 
persons and personages of whom the actual 
generation may have heard much, but of 
which it knows little. The portraits, light 
airy sketches, and with the slightest ap- 
proach to a gentle and piquant but by no 
means ill-natured caricature, are all by one 
hand, sometimes, but not invariably, signed 
Alfred Croquis. They were in no in- 
stance taken from actual sittings, but were 
sketched furtively, or from memory, by 
one who afterwards became a Royal Aca- 
demician, and one of the best artists of his 
time—the late Daniel Maclise. It is wonder- 
ful that under such circumstances, and with 
no aid from photography—not then existent 
as an art—or in some instances from pub- 
lished engravings, such admirable likenesses 
as these should have been possible to take. 
Of these eighty persons, ten are yet in the 
land of the living, seven gentlemen and 





* A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters. Lon- 
don: Chetto and Windus, successors to John Camden 
Hotten, 1873. 
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three ladies, and all taking a part more or | 
less prominent in the literature of their | 
time. The seven gentlemen, taken alpha- | 
betically and without precedence of rank 
or merit, are William Harrison Ainsworth, 
still writing good novels with undiminished 
fire; John Baldwin Buckstone, still de- 
lighting crowded audiences with his ini- 
mitable drollery and consummate art; 
Thomas Carlyle, still teaching the nations 
how to live, and denouncing “shams ;” 
George Cruikshank, still wielding as deftly 
as ever his admirable pencil ; Benjamin 
Disraeli, poet, novelist, statesman; the 
Reverend G. R. Gleig, of Chelsea Hospital ; 
and Earl Russell, Nestor of his party, who 
published a book only last year, and who is 
very likely writing another. The ladies are, 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, with a pen as facile and 
beneficent as in the days of yore; Miss 
Harriett Martineau, working possibly, un- 
seen but not unfelt, in the columns of a 
daily paper; and the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton—the Sappho of her time—not con- 
tented to rest upon her past laurels, but 
ambitious to win new, and not only winning 
but deserving them. 

These portraits originally appeared at a 
time when our present race of novelists, 
male and female, were either at school or in 
the nursery, or had just began to nibble 
at the great apple of literary fame; when 
Charles Dickens was making his first ten- 
tative efforts; when William Makepeace 
Thackeray had never been heard of, out of 
the office of the Morning Chronicle, and 
had been scarcely heard of there; and 
when the thousand and one estimable ladies 
who now spin novels, instead of spinning 
cloth, as the ladies of five hundred years 
ago were accustomed to do, were in their 
boarding-school days, if indeed they were 
in this world at all. Forty years ago, 
fame was not easily to be won, but it was 
won more easily than it is to-day, when so 
many trumpets are blown into the deafened 
ears of a much enduring public, that it 
cannot well distinguish one blast or one 
instrument from another. But, neverthe- 
less, among the men and women of those 





days were many great men and women, 
as any one, even moderately acquainted 
with the history of English literature, can 
discover if he looks over the portraits in 
this volume. Among the number were Sir 
Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, Thomas 





Moore, William Wordsworth, Samuel Ro- 
gers, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, John | 
Wilson (Christopher North), Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer (Lord Lytton), Pierre Jean de | 


Beranger, Prince Talleyrand, Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, Lord Brougham, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, William Godwin, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and many others, who for 
political or personal reasons, or mere ac- 
cident, were omitted from Fraser’s Wal- 
halla. 

Among the lesser lights—great lights in 
their day— whose names have scarcely 
come down to the newer folk of this gene- 
ration, the first in Fraser’s gallery is a con- 
spicuous example. William Jerdan, editor 
of the Literary Gazette, was once a power 
in the Republic of Letters. It was thought 
that he could make and unmake literary 
reputations, though he could do nothing 
of the kind, and he was flattered and feared 
accordingly by all the smaller fry of lite- 
rature. He was not unhonoured by the 
greater fry; for he was hospitable, gene- 
rous, cordial, and the best of company, 
and lent a helping hand to young and 
struggling genius whenever it came in his 
way. Another of the little great men, who 
seemed great enough for Fraser’s purposes, 
was Louis Eustache Ude, the author of a 
cookery-book, an artiste who could really 
cook, and that is saying much. Nobody 
knows about him now. He has dropped 
into the deeps of oblivion, dethroned by 
Soyer, who was in turn dethroned by 
Francatelli, who still lives, a prosperous 
gentleman. Who ever heard of Don 
Telesforo di Trueba y Corio, who is here 
immortalised ? Or of Grant Thorburn, 
or the gentleman called the Tiger, or the 
Earl of Munster? But why go over the 
list? There may be people still living 
who thought Don Telesforo and the others 
were very great men ; and it is of no avail, 
even if it were kind and gracious, to dissi- 
pate their illusions. 

Among the portraits that are particularly 
good in this collection—and the writer gives 
his opinion from personal remembrance of 
his old friends—are those of Thomas Camp- 
bell, the author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
and of some of the very finest lyrics in the 
English language, in his habit as he lived; 
and of Samuel Rogers, the author of the 
Pleasures of Memory, Human Life, and 
many other little gems of poetic art. Rogers, 
who lived to the age of ninety-four, was 
accused of saying ill-natured things, and of 
being unable to restrain a malicious jest, at 
whose ever expense it might be emitted ; but 
the world, for the most part, did not know, 
or forgot to say, that his hand wasas liberal 


as his tongue might have been venomous ; 


and that he never tired of well-doing, not 
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ostentatiously in the eyes of the world, 
but privately, and in a manner that en- 
hanced his beneficence by the delicacy of 
its bestowal. He had a great contempt 
for the professional critics, and used to 
say that he never but once took a hint 
from, or learned anything of them. 
“ When the Pleasures of Memory first ap- 
peared,” he said, “a critic in a monthly 
review’ — there were no weekly literary 
papers in those remote days—“ quoted the 
opening lines of the second canto: 

Sweet Memory wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my call ; 
and remarked that the alliteration would 
have been better and more complete if the 
line had read : 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my tail. 
I saw the force of the objection at once; 
and, on reconsideration, determined to 
amend the Time, I said to my- 
self, is not a tide that ebbs and flows, 
but a stream that is constantly running 
down into the great sea of Eternity: so I 
amended the simile, and dislocated the 
alliteration by one blow, and in my next 
edition the line appeared, 

Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail. 


This was a manifest improvement, though 
I certainly owed no thanks for it to the 
critic.” 

The portrait of Wordsworth is also ex- 
ceedingly good, that of a man wrapped up 
in himself, like Buddha, absorbed in his 
own excellence, and with a mind so full of 
its own resources, as to be quite indepen- 
dent of companionship. The portrait of 
Beranger, the great song writer of the 
French, is absolutely perfect. The good 
old Pagan—for Pagan he was as much as 
Anacreon or Socrates—is represented to 
the life, as he sat in the prison to which 
he was condemned for a song that hit 
the Bourbons rather hard in the days of 
Charles the Tenth, surrounded by all the 
good things of this life, with which his 
friends took care to supply him; calm, 
serene, and utterly unambitious either 
of fame or fortune, as happy in singing 
as a lark in the morning “y. and as 
utterly careless of the future. He had, in 
his later days, but an income of twelve 





hundred and fifty francs (fifty pounds) per 

annum; but he made it suffice for his | 
modest wants, though he confessed that: it | 
was supplemented by presents from known | 
and unknown friends and admirers ; and | 
that he often received a case of Pommard, | 


his favourite wine, from an anonymous | 


benefactor, whom he could never discover, 
but whose health he religiously drank 
every day while his wine lasted. 

Among the most characteristic of these 
portraits is that of Thomas Hill—un- 
known in our day, but well-known in his 
own—the original who sat, very involun- 
tarily no doubt, for Paul Pry. It used to be 
a joke against Hill, that the registry of 
his baptism was burned in the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. He was a familiar pre- 
sence in every place of public resort in 
London, picking up little scraps of gossip 
and information, which he sent every Sun- 
day to the Morning Chronicle for inser- 
tion in that journal on the Monday, not be 
it understood for money, but for love of 
the Chronicle, which, next to gossip, was 
the delight of his life; and possibly for the 
reward of an occasional dish of earl 
peas or strawberries from the grateful 
fruiterers in Covent Garden Market, for a 
puff in his favourite journal. In the cen- 
tral alley of the market, his figure and 
business were as familiar to the dealers 
as their own shops. Christie and Manson, 
and the once more noted George Robins, 
knew him as well as they knew their own 
hammers, and always gave him their 
choicest bits of information He swore by 
the Morning Chronicle, and thought it im- 
mortal. Happily for his repose, he died 
while that once great journal was in the 
maturity of its fame and prosperity, and 
before the fatal canker that was to bring 
it to an untimely end had displayed itself. 
Hill was a small Meceenas in his way, and 
delighted to bring out poetasters and poet- 
asteresses. If he had lived in our days he 
would have had many more chances in 
this direction than he had in his own. 

It is curious to look back upon the por- 
traits of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Ainsworth, and 
Lord Russell, still living, and on that of 
Lord Lytton, recently deceased, to see what 
smart young gentlemen they severally 
were. What an Antinous was Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth; what an Adonis was the pre- 
sent leader of the Conservative phalanx, 
what an elegant was Lord John Russell; 
and what a guy, to use a modern but ex- 
pressive vulgarism, was one of the astutest 
intellects and greatest wits of his age, the 
famous Talleyrand ! 

Among the portraits of a class of literary 
men which it is to be hoped will never 
pass away, there are one or two of a class 
which is happily obsolete. Among these 
latter stands conspicuous that of Charles 
Molloy Westmacott, formerly editor of the 
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Age, whe died recently in Paris, after 
having disappeared fyom London life for 
more than the third of a ceutury. The 
face and figure are those of a strong, 
burly, handsome, determined man, whom 
it would be dangerous to provoke, and 
who was more than capable of holding 
his own in any pbysical encounter that 
might be forced upon him, or that he 
himself might seek. The newspaper which 
the burly man conducted, and of which 
he was the presiding spirit, if not the 
all in all, dealt in scandal, as an article 
of trade, to such an extent as to have 
rendered it a public nuisance. Both the 
Tories and the Liberals of those days had 
their organ of defamation — the Tories 
the Age, and the Liberals the Satirist: an 
abominable pair long since gone to their 
graves, and of which no revival is possible 
in cur day, or which, if revived, would 
receive their final quietus in less than a 
month, at the hands of the outraged law 
of the land, as well as the equally out- 
raged laws of decency and propriety. 
The once well-known Doctor Maginn, 
who wrote the original notices or me- 
moirs which accompanied the Fraser por- 
traits, saw nothing to blame, but much 
to praise, in Westmacott’s mode of dving 
business, and wrote of him as a “ plucky 
little fellow’ (he looks big enough in the 
portrait), “who has pushed his way ac- 
tively in the world, though he is despe- 
rately neglected in a quarter which owes 
him the deepest gratitude; for he fought in 
his paper the battle of the Tories as open- 
mouthedly and as freely us he could; and 
that is open-mouthedly and - freely enough 
in all conscience.” 

But Maginn was almost as great an 
offender in this way as Molloy himself, 
and wrote of every liberal politician with 
a gross personality which would not be 
tolerated in our time, and which it is sad 
to reflect should ever have been tolerated 
at all. His portrait in this collection re- 
presents a quict, studious, intellectual- 
looking person, and by no means the rant- 
ing, roaring Irishman which, in a well- 
known ballad, he declared himself to be, a 
description which his friend John Gibson 
Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, and for long years editor of the 
Quarterly Review, and who is responsible 
for the appended memoir of his friend, 
affirms to be correct. It was thought at 
the time when Maginn flourished, that a 
cheap press and the abolition of all taxes on 
paper and on newspapers, which some daring 





reformers of those days very ardently adyo- 
cated, would lead to unbridled licentions- 
ness, to attacks on private character, and 
to a general pollution of the public mind. 
Never was prediction so happily falsified, 
It was the high-priced newspaper or pe- 
riodical of the old days that was licentious 
and even brutal. With cheapness came in 
modesty, decency, propriety, respect for 
the sanctity of home, and if not always 
respect for the public character of public 
men, a mode of speaking of public men 
without libelling them, and without ran- 
sacking the secrets of their private lives, 
to degrade, to persecute, or to levy black 
mail of them. 

The libels and perversities, the ill-na- 
tured allusions, and the incomplete in- 
formation of Maginn—which have properly | 
been preserved in this interesting volume 
as characteristics of the age, and materials 
of literary history—have found their anti- 
dote and correction in the ample, judi- 
cious, and generous notes of the editor, 
Mr. W. Bates, Professor of Classics in | 
Queen’s College, Birmingham, who has 
contributed a vast mass of curious informa- 
tion relative to every one of the characters 
portrayed. To compare his notes with 
the memoirs of Maginn, is to compare the | 
present with the past, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the taste of our time. | 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICR,” &0. 
aicisailiiibatiin 


CHAPTER XLVIII. RELEASE. 

I was ringing Mr. Monck’s office bell. 
But the door did not spring open with | 
the old prompt magic. I rang again and | 
again. 

Suddenly I perceived Vickery inspecting | 
me through the cloudy panes of one of the 
ground-floor windows. He nodded, quickly | 
withdrew, and after a little pause, during 
which I heard him unfasten the chain and 
bolts of the door, I was admitted. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Nightingale; pray | 
come in. I hardly expected you so soon.” 

“ Are you ill, Vickery?” He was very | 
pale, and his manner was certainly agitated. 

“Thank you, Mr. Nightingale. No. I’m 
pretty well. I’m in my usual health, [ | 
may say.” 

“And Mr. Monck? You have good 
news to tcll me of him, I trust ?” 

He did not answer for a minute or so. 
He was hesitating, I think, whether he 
should or not reproduce the old formula I | 
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knew so well, to the effect that Mr. Monck 
was in, but particularly engaged, and was 
not likely to be disengaged very imme- 
diately. He decided, however, that, so far 
as I was concerned, this reply had ceased 
to be of any avail. 

“No, Mr. Nightingale, I am pained to 
say that I have no good news to tell 
you of Mr. Monck. He is very ill indeed.” 

“ And Miss Rachel ?” 

“Need you ask? Poor Miss Rachel !” 
And he turned from me. 

The office looked very bare and deso- 
late. The boy had departed, it seemed. 
I never saw him again. All necessity for 
his further services had ceased. No busi- 
ness was going on. Old Vickery had re- 
sumed his seat at his desk, but there was 
now no litter of papers before him. His 
inkstand was empty. He was without 
pens. He sat still upon his high stool, 
leaning forward upon his elbows, with 
both hands pressed upon his forehead, lost 
in thought. He looked ill, and very old, 
and intensely sad. 

I unlocked my desk, and peered into it, 
by way of doing something. It contained 
little beyond scraps of paper, old letters, 
and a dusty crumpled coat I had been 
wont to assume in office hours. In my 
absence the moths, I found, had made very 
free with the garment. 

The office bell rang. The wires which 
communicated with the street door, en- 
abling any one to open it without quitting 
the office, had snapped I perceived, worn 
out with age and rust. 

‘“* Never mind,” said Vickery, with a de- 
pressed air; “it’s nothing, I dare say. 
They'll ring till they’re tired, and then 
they'll go away. If it’s papers, they can 
slip them under the door. There’s no need 
to see who it is, Mr. Nightingale.” The 
sound of his own voice, or the exercise of 
speech, seemed to cheer him a little. “ You 
see, Mr. Nightingale,” he went on, in some- 
thing more like his usual tone, “ it’s vaca- 
tion time now, the heart of the vacation, I 
may say, and there’s but little doing in the 
law. All the offices are closed. Counsel 
are not at chambers. Chancery-lane is 
quite deserted. It’s almost a pity you 
hurried back from the country ; that is, of 
course, if you were happy there. I never 
cared for holidays myself, though I know 
that many people do. Your absence did 
not inconvenience us. You have not been 
wanted. Though I’m glad, of course, to 
see you again, looking so well, too—quite 
stout and sunbrrnt, I declare. The change 





has done you good. Change does some 
people good. But for my part, I never found 
it agree with me particularly. It’s a good 
thing, I always think, when one has quite 
made up one’s mind as to what agrees with 
one and what doesn’t. I’ve done that, now. 
It was time, perhaps, at my age. And Lon- 
don—by which I mean this office, my seat 
here, the law—suits me better than any- 
thing else I find.” 

After this he relapsed into silence. I wrote 
letters to my mother and to Tony announc- 
ing my safe arrival in town, and setting 
forth various matters that I thought might 
interest and amuse them. Somehow we 
always have so much more to write about 
immediately after quitting our friends than 
when we have been a long time absent 
from them, however important may be the 
events that have happened in the interval. 
But letters depend for their existence 
mainly upon small and intimate matters, 
and to these prolonged separation is almost 
fatal. 

Vickery was now stirring himself to 
make a show of business. He had spread 
various papers before him, stuck a pen be- 
hind his ear, and he held in his moutha 
piece of red tape, which had been wound 
round certain of the documents he affected 
to be engaged upon. 

“We don’t work so hard in the vaca- 
tion, Mr. Nightingale; we take things 
rather more easily then than at other times. 
You needn’t trouble yourself to return to 
your desk after dinner, for instance, Mr. 
Nightingale; not just at present, at any 
rate. By-and-bye, of course, it will be 
different, and we shall have our hands full, . 
very full, indeed, I’ve no doubt. And in 
an office like this there’s always a some- 
thing going on, however slack we may 
seem to be. Perhaps when you’ve a spare 
moment you'll just check the additions of 
this bill of costs, and see if you make my 
totals correct. But there’s no hurry, no 
sort of hurry, about it. They’re Chancery 
costs. Perhaps you may find it instruc- 
tive to cast your eye over the different 
items, and see how we deal with such 
matters.” 

He placed a pile of papers upon my 
desk and quitted the room. He had so 
expressly stated that hurry was unneces- 
sary, that I did not venture to disturb 
them, or even to look at them. Presently 
he returned. 

‘‘Miss Rachel would like to see you, 
Mr. Nightingale, for a few minutes.” 

I found her in the large dingy front 
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room on the first floor. She advanced to 
meet me with her small soft hand out- 
stretched. 

“T am glad to see you again, Mr. 
Nightingale. And yet I’m sorry, too, that 
you should come back to so sad a house as 
this.” 

“ Mr. Monck e 

“ He is very, very ill. He isin extreme 
danger. I may now scarcely hope for his 
recovery. And yet I do hope still.” But 
the sigh with which she said this was des- 
pair itself, I thought. Thatshe was suffer- 
ing acutely was very apparent. Her oyes 
seemed dimmed and weary with incessant 
watching; the lids drooping tremblingly 
over them, as though longing to close and 
veil them in sleep ; while yet in the -ager, 
hungry, almost gaunt expression of her 
face there was something that forbade the 
thought of rest. She was the prey of 
intense anxiety and consuming dread; 
there was a quick nervous pulsation in her 
wan cheeks; her voice sounded faint and 
parched. Iwas greatly distressed to see 
her thus. I thought of what Tony had 
said of her: that she was a lily shut up in 
alaw book. The r flower was now 
crushed and broken indeed. i murmured 
vague expressions of sympathy and com- 
fort. Probably my words were not very 
intelligible ; but she could see that I meant 
kindly. And something of a faint plaintive 
smile trembled for a moment about her 
pale lips. 

“You found your friends well, I trust, 
Mr. Nightingale, and left them so? How 
pleased they must have been to have you 
with them again. And—my cousin— 
Tony ?” 

I explained how it was that Tony had 
not returned with me. 

“He is ill—is that what you mean ?” 
she asked, with a look of alarm. 

“ Not really ill. Nothing serious I am 
sure. But he is not very strong. A little 
rest in the country air will surely restore 
him. And there is nothing to require his 
presence in town,” 

“Nothing —no one,” she murmured 
faintly. “He did well to stay.” 

“He had been working too hard before 
he left. He deserved a holiday. And he 
will be well cared for, be sure of that, Miss 
Monck. My mother treats him as her own 
son.” 

“ She’s a good kind woman, your mother, 
san outs of that, though I have never seen 

er. 


“She has grown quite fond of him. I 


left them the closest friends. Indeed, Tony 
has endeared himself to us all.” 

“1 can well understand that,” she said, 
in a musing, almost unconscious way. Pre- 
sently there was something of suspicion and 
mistrust in her glance as she demanded, 
“ You are certain that there is no danger ?” 

“T may say so, indeed. I feel assured 
that there is no danger.” 

“ You are not hiding anything from me ? 
If so, believe me, you are doing wrong. 
You may think it kind to keep the truth 
from me. Butitiscruel kindness. I want 
the simple truth. I can endure. I amno 
coward when I really know my danger. I 
have learnt—I have taught myself—to be 
brave, and to suffer. And I have suffered 
—I am suffering still, Heaven knows! 
Forgive me. I am talking wildly. My 
head aches terribly to-day, and I hardly 
know what I say. But I have been unjust 
to you. Iseethat. You would not deceive 
me in this matter. But—he sent no message 
by you?” 

“No. 
course.” 

“ He will write? When? Why has he 
not written? You have not hindered his 
writing? There was nothing to hinder 
his writing? Forgive me again, Mr. 
Nightingale. I don’t know what possesses 
me to talk in this mad way. But I have 
been so longing to hear from Tony. I have 
laid quite a foolish stress upon having a 
letter from him. My life is so sad and 
secluded—I’m not complaining, but it is 
so—that the merest trifle makes a great 
difference to me. If you had brought me 
but a few lines in Tony’s writing, they 
would have cheered meso much. But you 
couldn’t know that, and he, poor boy, 
never gave it a thought, I dare say. 
There was so much about him that was 
fresh and new to interest and occupy him; 
he didn’t feel his time to be quite at his 
ewn disposal. No wonder he didn’t think 
of me. Why should I trouble his thoughts ? 
I’m but a sad subject ; he would only have 
grown sad, perhaps, thinking of me. And 
I wouldn’t have him sad.” 

“ Buthe did think of you, Miss Monck, 
and speak of you often, and always kindly 
and affectionately.” 

“He was always kind and affectionate. 
He spoke of me—and he said —something 

you may tell me, perhaps, Mr. Nightingale, 
if it be only a word of what he really 
said ?” 

I answered with some hesitation : 

“ He mentioned how much he owed to 


But he will write to you, of 
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ou; how kind you had always been to 
him. That you had been to him as a sister, 
always.” 

“Yes; I have been his sister. 
been to me as a brother. 
Nightingale.” 

She spoke in a faint voice, sighing, with 
her eyes gazing at some far distant object, 
as it seemed to me. Mechanically she gave 
me her hand again; it was feverish and 
trembling ; I pressed it lightly and quitted 
her. 

The next day I was again at the office. 
I sat at my desk, now toying with the ad- 
ditions of the bills of costs Vickery had 
handed me, and now engaged upon a series 
of fancy sketches in pen and ink. I remem- 
ber, too, making many experiments as to the 
most advisable method of signing my name, 
and the especial signature I should decide 
upon adopting, unchangeably, thencefor- 
ward. I devoted much time to this inquiry. 
“Marmaduke Nightingale” in large, bold, 
black letters had its merits undoubtedly ; 
but there was a good deal to be said for a 
| fluent “ M. Nightingale,” with a dashing 
_ flourish beneath. If I ever became famous, 
| I judged that posterity would know me 
| familiarly and playfully as “ Duke Nightin- 
gale ;”’ but I could hardly as yet assume 
| that abbreviated form for my established 
signature. 
| Vickery was very silent. He did not 
| affect to occupy himself with any office 
Now he sat mute and motion- 
| less, leaning his head upon his hands, 
| staring vacantly at his inkstand, holding 
| between thumb and finger a pinch of snuff 
| he had forgotten to apply to his nose. Now 

he was seized with a restless fit, and 
| shuffled hither and thither in and out of 
| the room, muttering to himself, rapping 
_ his tin snuff-box, waving his yellow hand- 
| kerchief, and taking snuff with nervous 
| noisiness and frequency. He seemed to be 
waiting for something or somebody, and to 
_ have grown almost crazy from the cruel 
| overtaxing of his patience. Then he 
| would relapse again into stillness, and rest 
upon his high stool in a state of abstraction 
—almost of torpor. 

The office door was ajar. All was very 
quiet. The ticking of the clock seemed 
unusually loud, and I could plainly hear 
the footsteps of passers-by upon the pave- 
ment of the street without. 

What was that? A ery, or rather a 
feeble, painful moan from one of the upper 
rooms of the house. Vickery leapt from 
his high stool. 


He has 


Thank you, Mr. 





“Don’t stir,” he cried to me, almost 
fiercely. 

He hurried from the office, and with ut- 
most haste mounted the stairs. I heard the 
sound of a door closing behind him. 

I sat alone for an hour as I thought. 
It was in truth but a very few minutes. 
Would he never come back ? I asked myself, 
I was strangely excited. I felt that my 
eyes and mouth were wide open. 

Vickery was descending the stairs again. 

“ What has happened ?” 

“The worst, I fear.” He was as white 
as a sheet, and trembling all over. He 
gasped for breath. “The doctor—I am 
going for him.” In his agitation and be- 
wilderment he could not find his hat, 
though, as I observed afterwards, it hung 
upon the peg it had occupied for years. 
He took up my hat, without knowing that 
it was mine, or perceiving that it did not 
fit him in the least. It was strange that, 
even at such a moment, a thought of the 
ludicrous figure he unconsciously presented 
darted across my mind. 

He turned on the threshold, and in a 
husky, passionate voice, said : 

“You will not quit the office? You 
will not go up-stairsP? Promise me you 
will not as you are a gentleman !” 

“TI promise. I will not quit the room 
until I am specially asked to do so.” 

He darted off without closing the street 
door after him. 

I could not sit still. I paced up and 
down the office, stopping now and then to 
listen. Was that Vickery returning? No, 
not yet. It was only some one passing in 
the street. Stop; was that the moaning 
cry from up-stairs again? It was fancy 
wrought upon by memory and appearance. 
All was very still. Mr. Monck was dying. 
That was only too plain. 

Vickery returned, bringing with him a 
young man, whom I understood to be a 
doctor’s assistant. The doctor, it appeared, 
was absent at the moment, and his services 
could not be secured. 

Vickery and the assistant, whose name 
I afterwards ascertained to be Pitfield, 
mounted the stairs together. The one, I, 
noted, was all anxiety and eagerness, was 
pale and very tremulous; the other was 
sufficiently cool and collected. He wasa 

oung man, but he had acquired something 
of the deliberate and self-contained manner 
of his profession. He found time to run 
his fingers through his hair, and adjust his 
side-locks before he went up-stairs. 

I waited, listening, at the office door. 
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“He has never moved!” Rachel was 
the speaker. Her voice sounded harsh 
and shrill, almost as though, in the inten- 
sity of her fear and suffering, it was some 
relief to her to cry aloud. 

A pause. There was some movement in 
the room up-stairs—the back drawing-room 
as I judged. 

“ Take her away.” 

It was Mr. Pitfield’s voice. Then came 
a most heart-broken wail, followed by quick 
sobbings and half-muffled moans of acute 
anguish. Poor Rachel! 

I found myself trembling with excite- 
ment; my hair was wet upon my fore- 
head; my heart throbbed with painful 
violence. 

They were coming down-stairs again; 
Vickery and Mr. Pitfield. 

“T could do nothing,” the latter was 
saying, inacalm tone. “ There was really 
nothing to be done—all must have been 
over before you came to me. But even 
if I had been here sooner it would have 
made no difference. Nothing could have 
saved him. He has been a doomed man 
for a long time past. I have often talked 
over the case with Viner.”’ Pitfield was 
Mr. Viner’s assistant. ‘“ Viner made no 
secret of his opinion. He was surprised 
the patient had survived so long—of his 
recovery Viner never entertained any hope 
whatever. It couldn’t be, you know. 
There was a reasonably strong constitution 
to work upon; but then—softening of the 
brain of long standing! The plain truth 
is, as you must very well know, that the 
poor man has been stark mad this many a 
long day.” 

“ T knew it. She did not,” said Vickery, 
with touching simplicity. “ At least I 
tried to hide it from her as well as I could. 
Perhaps she knew it too—and we were 
trying to hide it from each other. Poor 
Miss Rachel!” 

“ Yes, it’s sad. But still, if it’s looked 
at in the right light, it should, perhaps, 
rather be called a happy release.” 

“ It’s so easy to say—a happy release !” 

“ There was no hope.” 

“ Perhaps not. But he lived. She did 
not ask for more than that. It did not 
seem so much to ask. But he’s taken from 
her now. Poor Miss Rachel !” 





T observed that now all was over, Vickery 
had resumed something of his usual com- 
posure of manner, although there were 
still tears in his eyes, and his expression 
was very sad. He had entered the office 
with Mr, Pitfield, and as he stood near his 
desk, old habits reasserted their rule over 
him. He began collecting scattered papers, 
and winding red tape round them. And 
took snuff again, proffering his tin box to 
Mr. Pitfield, who availed himself of the 
opportunity, and sneezed very freely after- 
wards. 

“ You'll want a certificate of the cause 
of death, I suppose?” said Mr. Pitfield. 
“ There will be no difficulty whatever about 
that. I can give it to you. I’m qualified, 
you know. I’ve passed the Hall, though just 
now it’s convenient to me to be with Viner 
as his assistant. ‘ Softening of the brain 
of long standing.’ That will be enough, I 
should say. Although, if need be, we 
might add something about attacks of acute 
dementia.’ Let me see; Mr. Monck, I 
suppose, was about a3 

“ Fifty-six last June.” 

“ Not more than that? I thought him 
years older. Viner will be sorry to hear 
of his death. Good morning.” 

“ Mr. Nightingale,” Vickery said to me 
presently, rousing himself from a reverie, 
and suddenly discovering, as it were, the 
fact of my existence. “ Mr. Monck is 
dead. There will be no occasion for you to 
come here any more.” 

So I was released from my articles; 
without ever having seen, dead or alive, 
the solicitor to whom I had been bound! 
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